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NOTES 


Tue shadow of the Vicloria disaster lay on both Houses, 
as on the whole Empire, on Friday, when expression was 
given to sorrow for the dead and to sympathy with the 
bereaved. In the Lords, the Foreign Secretary stamped 
the Cocarde forgeries as so gross and palpable as scarce to 
delude the most credulous, Despite Government opposi- 
tion, the Queen was petitioned to withhold her consent 
from the Charity Commissioners’ scheme for the manage- 
ment of Bark Island Endowed School, on account of its 
unfairness to the Church of England. The Commons re- 
turned to Clause Four of the Separation Bill; and an 
attempt by Mr. Parker Smith to prevent the removal of 
the actions of officials from the cognisance of ordinary 
law was defeated by 272 to 230; while the Chairman of 
Committee gave another sample of his newly acquired 
firmness by ruling several amendments out of order. On 
the motion that the Clause be put, the Prime Minister, 
after a reminder by Mr. Balfour, owned that the Patriot 
Government would have power to found a Roman Catholic 
College, an intimation the Nonconformist Conscience is 
not like to find palatable. Of course Mr, Chamberlain 
and Mr. Goschen voiced the natural complaint that such an 
announcement should have been deliberately withheld till 
the tail-end of the twenty-eight days’ discussion ; and Mr. 
Plunket discovered in this latest dodge further proof of 
the absence of any substantial protection for the Loyal 
minority. The Clause was also opposed by Mr. Robert 
Wallace on the somewhat paradoxical ground that it was 
anti-Home Rule in spirit, but neither he nor any other 
dissentient translated talk into action, and the fourth 
section was thus adopted. Dr. Clark afterwards moved 
a resolution in favour of Home for Scotland, which was 
rejected by 168 to 150, though fortified by Government 
support. 





Lorp Kimpertey informed the Upper House on Monday 
that the Indian Government had passed an Act prohibiting 
the free coinage of silver, providing a sixteen-pence value 
for the rupee, and permitting sovereigns to be accepted 
at public treasuries on this basis; while a gold standard 
would be introduced, though in the meantime that metal 
would not be legal tender. The Supreme Court of 
Judicature Bill, meant to obviate unnecessary appeals, was 
read a second time, and other measures were likewise 
advanced, In the Commons the London Improvements 
Bill, as amended, brought on the betterment question ; and 
after a protracted discussion, wherein the Ministerialists 
rendered some return for the County Council’s support, 
the principle was adopted by 216 to 118 votes. The 
Prime Minister repeated the Indian Secretary’s intimation, 
and, in reply to Mr. Goschen, said the Simla Council would 
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consider the cases of Europeans with bullion in silver, 
though he was unable to promise similar treatment to 
natives, while he evaded the suggestion that another fall 
in silver would saddle India with a token currency. On 
the Navy Estimates in Committee of Supply, Sir John 
Gorst condemned the action of the Admiralty concerning 
the court-martial on H.M.S. Howe, while Mr. Robertson, 
who defended the official minute, was backed by Lord 
George Hamilton, and the motion for a reduction was 
consequently dismissed without a division. The Seal 
Fishery (North Pacific) Bill was read a third and the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act (1890) Amendment 
Bill a second time. 





In the Lords on Tuesday the Public Works Loan Bill 
was read a third time and passed. Lord Kimberley stated, 
in reply to Lord Cross, that his despatch on Civil Service 
Examinations had been transmitted to the Indian Govern- 
ment, though disapproved by the majority of his Council, 
and that the document, with the dissents therefrom, would 
be laid on the table in due course. It was intimated by 
Lord Cross that he intended to move for the immediate 
production of these papers. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer mentioned in the Commons that the London 
bankers desired a public holiday on the occasion of the 
royal wedding, but that their provincial brethren had 
made no sign. Mr, Howard Vincent thereupon gave notice 
that he would by-and-by move the adjournment of the 
House in order to call attention to the subject. The 
Prime Minister declined to admit that the Indian currency 
alterations furnished ground for an inquiry with a view to 
compensation. On the Army Estimates in Committee of 
Supply, much talk about the medical staff produced no 
result. Sir A. Acland-Hood animadverted on the absurdity 
of continuing to manufacture new magazine rifles without 
providing ranges for practice. The Secretary for War 
admitted the importance of the subject, and promised to 
attend to it, and the motion for a reduction was thereupon 
withdrawn. Discussion on the vote for non-effective 
charges for officers was proceeding when the Secretary for 
War applied the closure ; and after some further reference 
to the Howe court-martial, the Report of Supply was 
adopted. 





Or the ‘rushing’ process the Prime Minister notified to 
the Commons on Wednesday, under the Irish lash which 
has cracked of ‘insufferable obstruction’ for some time 
back, we treat elsewhere. The Separatists are delighted— 
‘Gladstone Axe In Hand’ twinkles The Star: ‘ Great 
Scene in Parliament —Special Description by T. P.’ blazes 
The Sun—but their Triumph is like to be brief. It was 
stated by the Prime Minister that the Mint in India 
would not be limited to the delivery of silver in exchange 
for gold. On Clause Five of the Separation Bill, the 
Government accepted an amendment by Mr. Fisher 
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vesting the executive power in officers who may be 
appointed at any time in the Lord Lieutenant's place. 
Mr. Hanbury moved that the executive power should 
continue vested in the Queen and the Lord Lieutenant 
‘ with the approval of Her Majesty signified by a Secretary 
of State’. The Chancellor of the Duchy dilated at 
great length on foreign and colonial constitutions and the 
Prime Minister condescended to explain that the position 
of the Viceroy would be practically the same as that of a 
colonial Governor. On a division the proposal was 
rejected by 260 to 231. It was moved by Mr. Hanbury 
that the executive powers of the Lord Lieutenant should 
not extend to the land and sea forces. The Prime Minister 
opposed the motion which was defeated by 280 to 240. 





On Thursday the Lords amended the Sale of Intoxica- 
ting Liquors (Ireland) Bill by curtailing the time for 
Sunday closing in the chief towns from seven to five 
o'clock, and by confining the privilege of opening to 
municipal areas. The Colonial Secretary, in reply to 
Lord Dunraven, stated that the Government hoped to 
come to an arrangement which would secure a permanent 
Fisheries Act -for Newfoundland. Questions in the 
Commons elicited the facts that the Votes of Parliament 
would bear no portion of the royal wedding expenditure ; 
and that the Admiralty would order a searching inquiry 
as to the loss of the Victoria. By 297 to 256 votes the 
proposal was rejected that a Bank Holiday should be pro- 
claimed on the occasion of the royal wedding. The Prime 
Minister, having obtained the suspension of the twelve 
o'clock rule by 302 to 271 votes, moved his gagging 
resolution. It was with great pain that he proposed to 
abridge the liberty of discussion, but he had no alternative : 
the Irish whip, as he did not explain, has been flicking 
him almost constantly of late. The Separation Bill must 
be passed to satisfy the Irishry and to afford certain items 
of the Newcastle Programme a chance. Mr. Balfour 
replied that the plea of necessity was demolished by the 
intention to take other important measures this year. It 
was not a public but a party necessity that animated the 
‘rushing’ policy which was new as mischievous. The 
closure was meant to gag Britain; and that was but a 
small part of the enormous price the country would have 
to pay for the temporary craze of a great party. Mr. T. 
W. Russell moved, as an amendment, that no restric- 
tion be placed on the discussion of the measure. In vain 
Mr. Chamberlain asked the Government for an explanation 
of the adoption of a precedent it formerly denounced and 
Sir Edward Clarke taunted it with Parliamentary dis- 
courtesy and political cowardice: sweet are the uses of 
the conspiracy of silence. The adjournment of the debate, 
moved by Mr. Chaplin, was denied by 308 to 279; and 
the amendment was subsequently defeated by 506 to 279. 
Despite the rejection of other motions for time to discuss 
the resolution and attempts to apply the closure the 
debate was ultimately adjourned. 





Lorp Ranpoteu Cuurcuiit visited Pontefract on Satur- 
day, when he took advantage of a disturbance attend- 
ing his arrival : the Separatists in and out of Parliament, he 
said, had adopted the brute force argument, which was 
ever futile. The Government proposed to hand Ireland 
over to men bent on plunder, and able to defy Parliament, 
since habeas corpus, petition of right, and every other 
safeguard had been surrendered to the angelic theory. 
To the Irishry the Government was willing to give control 
not only of individual liberty but of corporate property : 
Trinity College, which the priests had long coveted, and 
Freemasonry, which they had consigned to eternal perdi- 
tion, would virtually become their prey. Constitutional 
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institutions wherein every Briton gloried were to be 
toppled in the dust for the mere gratification of a party 
wedded to violence, robbery, and every other form of 
injustice. The old financial proposals were now in the 
waste-paper basket: the new were the most deliriously 
insane yet presented by a European Government, and but 
for the grave considerations involved he would be inclined 
to vote for them in retaliation for the hatred Ireland had 
always shown towards Britain. Vile enough before, the 
Bill with these additions became a perfect pandemonium 
and could only be passed by a nation of lunatics to “ 
worked by a coterie of the same. Lord Randolph, speak- 
ing at Birmingham on Wednesday, traced the history of 
Mr. Gladstone’s political apostasy, and exhibited him as 
now completely under the thumb of the Irishry. 





Despvire the efforts of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
other Unionists, the Separatists contrived to retain the 
Pontefract seat, though merely by the skin of their teeth, 
the figures being Mr. T. W. Nussey 1,191 and Mr. Eliott 
Lees 1,159, so that the Gladstonian majority has been 
reduced to 32. It is stated that Lord Randolph has 
volunteered to oppose the First Commissioner of Works in 
Central Bradford at next election, when Mr. H. B. Reed 
will contest Mr. W. S. Caine’s supremacy in the East 
Division of the same town. The Walworth Separatists 
have selected Mr. F. B. Maddison to fight Mr. Saunders 
who has had the audacity to think for himself. Mr, 
Schnadhorst has been appointed Chairman of the National 
Liberal Federation, having relinquished the Secretaryship 
in favour of Mr. R. A. Hudson. In North East Cork Mr, 
W. Abrahams, and in the South-East Division Dr. Commins, 
the clerical nominees, have been returned unopposed. 
The Parnellites have issued a manifesto to the American 
Irish, denouncing the Government and the Antis, and 
appealing for funds as a matter of course. During the 
present session the Irish National Federation of America 
has transmitted about £5,000 to be employed against ‘the 
base, bloody and brutal Saxon,’ but the whole of this sum 
appears to have gone to the Antis, Probably because the 
Evicteds have been again asserting themselves, Mr. William 
O’Brien has been lashed into a passion by the ‘ wicked 
invention’ that the Government has abandoned the 
Evicted Tenants Bill. 





Tue Boulangist attack upon M. Clémenceau ended in 
the most utter farce. M. Millevoye and M. Derouléde 
visited M. Develle, the Foreign Minister, and laid before 
him the papers supposed to prove M. Clemenceau a party 
to our occupation of Egypt and a sort of agent in the 
bribing of the French press Lord Dufferin is believed to 
have undertaken for the Triple Alliance. It is difficult to 
think M, Develle so ignorant as to be deluded for the 
moment by a transparent forgery. On the documents 
being read in the Chamber, there was a ludicrous scene, 
for they revealed an astounding inability to understand 
the simplest questions of European politics, and were 
besides filled with references to demands which have been 
started by the Boulangist sheet, /e Cocarde, and refuted 
times without number. Covered with ridicule, MM. 
Millevoye and Derouléde resigned their seats, or promised 
to do so, and since then they have fallen out. The papers 
were supplied by a Creole (formerly convicted of forgery 
and swindling), generally described as the Patriot of 
Mauritius, whose name appears to be Norton, though it has 
been variously presented by the French press as Morton, 
Mordaunt, and Darton. He and Ducret, the editor of the 
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Cocarde, were arrested, and the twain are now doing their 
utmost to inculpate one another before the magistrate, 
Norton swearing that he was induced to commit the 
forgeries by Ducret, Ducret representing himself as the 
dupe of Norton. The Marquis de Morés, who paid for the 
documents, ‘hypnotised’ Norton in the witness-box—so he 
declares—and has made his story appear contradictory and 
‘put-up.’ Meanwhile, our Embassy has found it necessary 
to declare that the letters attributed to Sir T. Villiers 
Lister of the Foreign Office were fabrications. 





France has a persistent trick of quarrelling with her 
neighbours on Colonial frontiers : Dahomey is still on her 
hands, and now is she drifting into a war with Siam. One 
hears of preparations for blockading the Siamese coast, 
and for sending an avenging expedition up the Meinam. 
The action of a Siamese Governor on the further side of 
the Mekong has afforded a pretext for these high-handed 
proceedings. According to the French story, which alone 
is available, Inspector Grosgurin and seventeen of his 
men have been treacherously shot by a Siamese Mandarin. 
Some account must be taken of the context of the affair: 
the Mandarin was being expelled from his district, now 
claimed by the French, though, in common with other 
territory on the east bank of the Mekong, it has been in 
the possession of Siam for a hundred years. France is 
bound to demand reparation for the massacre, and is 
probably not displeased at this excuse for making 
Chulalongkorn feel its power, and for rounding off its 
frontiers in Indo-China. In the meantime, whether Siam 
resists or submits, British commerce and interests are cer- 
tain to suffer. King Behanzin is not yet to be deemed a 
négligeable quantité in West African affairs. He has still a 
following in the Dahomeyan chiefs and people ; and now 
he complains to President Carnot, of the ‘treachery’ 
with which, as he alleges, General Dodds and the French 
authorities at Whydah have treated him, and appeals to 
the ‘honour of the French people’ for justice. Behanzin 
must be an exceedingly sanguine and simple-minded 
person if he believes that he can gain anything save time 
by this appeal. In any case, the French position in 
Abomey and Whydah is not like to be comfortable. 

Dr. Frsovior Nansen sailed in his ship, the Fram, 
from Laurvig on Sunday evening for the regions around 
the North Pole. Plan, purpose, and route are disapproved 
by old and experienced travellers, yet every one wishes 
the Norseman success in his exploration. It cannot 
be doubted that he and his twelve companions will 
do all that can be done. The vessel, though clumsy 
of make and slow of speed, is of amazing strength, 
having been built expressly for resisting the ice-pack. 
But ere he make this last venture, Dr. Nansen will follow 
open water as far as possible towards the Pole, and the 
recent ice-conditions north of Siberia offer a chance 
of progress. On obtaining information regarding the 
supposed set of the arctic currents from the Asiatic 
shore across the circumpolar area towards the eastern 
coasts of Greenland, he intends to make his final entry 
into the unknown somewhere in the longitude of the 
New Siberian Islands, Much, indeed everything, depends 
on circumstances that cannot be foreseen. The Fram is 
provisioned for five or six years, and Dr. Nansen has 
warned his friends not to be alarmed if summers come 
and go ere he emerges, if ever it be his fortune to 
emerge, from the regions of the ‘ thicked-ribbed ice.’ 





Tuere has been rioting at Rangoon between the 
Moslems and Hindus. The occasion was the Mahomedan 
Bakri Id Festival, or Sacrifice of the Bull, in commemora- 
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tion of the offering up of Ishmael (not Isaac) by Abraham. 
This event is signalised at the present day by the slaying 
of sheep and goats, and sometimes of a cow or even a 
camel. On this occasion a cow seems to have been sacri- 
ficed in the immediate vicinity of a Hindu temple, evok- 
ing a perhaps not unforeseen quarrel between the rival 
religionists, which resulted in a serious scuffle, several 
natives being killed on either side. In attempting to 
quell the disturbance, a British Magistrate was himself 
maltreated, and it became necessary for the police to fire 
upon and charge the rioters, of whom a score was killed. 
There the affair seems to have concluded, for no further 
telegram has yet reached Britain. Such a disturbance 
has never previously occurred in Burmah, where five-sixths 
of the inhabitants are worshippers of Buddha. Therefore 
the incident, though unfortunate in result, is of little 
moment. In a Hindu town like Benares, where the same 
religious ill-feeling ever and again breaks out with disas- 
trous effect, the case is very different. Only a year ago, 
on the occasion of this same festival in the sacred city, the 
Acting Commissioner, Mr. Brereton, was only able to check 
a far more serious riot in the bud by the well-timed exercise 
of his despotic authority. The disturbance at Rangoon 
may be attributed to the horde of ill-conditioned badmashes 
who are to be found in every Eastern seaport. 





Tue iron and coal industries form an almost infallible 
guide to the condition of trade in Britain, and both are 
unfortunately in rather a depressed state at the present 
moment. On account of the prevailing dulness the York- 
shire coal-masters have been compelled to intimate a re- 
duction of 25 per cent. upon the current rate of wages. The 
miners show every disposition to resist the deduction, and a 
long and bitter struggle, which can only increase the gloom 
that rests upon these particular departments, is by no means 
unlikely. Depression exists in these trades in America 
as in Britain, and a gigantic strike among the iron- 
workers of the Pittsburg district was threatened, but has 
been averted by a compromise, both sides agreeing to a 
partial reduction. The disturbance among the Paris cab- 
drivers seems to be in its last stage, since the bulk of 
the men are prepared to return to their boxes whenever 
they are assured of protection from the violence of their 
comrades. It is stated that the Prefect of Police has 
taken the necessary steps to preserve from molestation 
such as desire to follow their avocation. 


Tue week’s racing at Carlisle was good but by no 
means important, and little more can be said of the New- 
market July Meeting, which is chiefly frequented for its 
sales. The July Stakes was won by Speed, whose running 
at Ascot we have already noted; but the odds were 6 to 
lon, and the opposition was of the poorest. In the 
Dullingham Plate, Orvieto, who had by no means re- 
covered from his tremendous exertions in the Ascot Cup, 
failed utterly to give 12lb. to Cabin Boy, a very ordinary 
handicap horse. He ought never to have been started ; 
and neither should Raeburn, who was comfortably beaten 
at level weights in the Midsummer Plate by Medicis, a 
horse whose early promise has hitherto not been main- 
tained. The Exeter Stakes was won by Sempronius, who 
evidently ran below his first appearance, from Clatterfeet 
and La Nievre, an own sister to Le Nord and Le Nicham, 
two of the most disappointing horses that have lately 
run, On Thursday, Prince Hampton won the July Cup, 
six furlongs being his proper distance. 
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AFTER HOME RULE 


R. R. WALLACE, Irish in thought, Scots in 
humour, complains that the Home Rule Bill 
sins in not giving enough Home Rule. It imposes too 
many limitations, he murmurs, and hampers the Irish 
in the free management of their own affairs. It is 
Mr. Wallace’s fun to be more Irish than the Irish. They 
indeed are not perfectly satisfied with what they have 
of the Bill, nor are they hopeful of its still uncertain 
provisions. Mr. Sexton has shown his temper, and Mr. 
Redmond has taken the American people into his con- 
fidence ; but both these politicians have backed the Bill— 
in the main. Wherefore we presume they are content 
to take what Mr. Wallace thinks unworthy of their 
acceptance. Here is a puzzle which deserves some 
attention from the Member for East Edinburgh, and 
such Radicals as are like minded with himself. Either 
the Nationalist members know their own business, or 
they donot. Iftheydo not, their capacity to conduct 
the affairs of their country is even below the modest 
estimate which has been formed by the Unionists, 
If they do, it is Mr. Wallace’s duty either to abandon 
Home Rule, or to accept quietly what the interested 
parties are content to put up with. Surely if 
the Irish Members are fit to govern Ireland, they 
are fit to approve the terms on which they are to be 
allowed to govern. For our part, looking at the 
first four clauses of the Bill, we believe that the 
Nationalist members do know their own business, and 
for that reason among others, we are as firmly 
persuaded as ever that Home Rule should not be 
conceded. 

The business of the Nationalist members in fact is to 
get a Home Rule Parliament set up in Ireland on such 
terms as will render their power effective. As many excep- 
tions, guarantees, and limitations as you please may exist 
—on paper. ‘The one essential is the power. When 
once the point of view—a sufficiently simple and 
intelligible one—is understood, it must be allowed 
that the Bill, as far as it has gone, contains nothing 
which need compel the Nationalist members to the 
stern unbending attitude of Mr. Wallace. The Bill 
sets up a Home Rule Parliament, and gives to the men 
who will control it both the means of satisfying every 
claim of their own side, and of exercising whatever 
tyranny they think necessary upon their enemies. 
It is worth while to sum up the powers already 
granted them. For thus only shall we_ realise 
the true significance of Home Rule. They can drill 
an armed force so long as they do not call it either 
Army, Militia, or Volunteers; they can give office 
exclusively to such Roman Catholics as are accept- 
able to the most extreme of their clerical sup- 
porters, so long as they do not waste time in passing 
laws to disqualify heretics; they may deprive whomso- 
ever they please of liberty without trial by the simple 
process of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, so long 
as they do not say in so many words that it is their 
intention to deny the prisoner the benefit of ‘due 
process of law’. ‘There is less certainty that they can 
flood a Unionist constituency with Irish-A mericans ; 
but in this matter also they are only limited by the 
prohibition to deal with ‘alienage’—a vague enough 
word—or with ‘aliens as such. And how an ‘ alien 
as such ’ may be as distinguished from an alien who is not 
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such, nobody knows, not even the Solicitor-General— 
who feebly opines that ‘as such” means nothing. It 
will be strange if the Irish mind, unparalleled as it js 
in pettifogging and chicanery, does not contrive to make 
it mean something which will leave the Home Rule 
Government free to use the Irish-American. Again, 
it is not quite clear how far the Home Rule Adminis- 
tration may plunder an ‘ existing corporation’, such as 
Trinity College. Here, too, there are provisoes ; the 
Bill is riddled with such phrases as ‘ due process of law’ 
and ‘ accordance with settled principles and precedents ’, 
But whose is to be the ‘process of law’? And what 
‘settled principles and precedents’ are beyond all 
cavil ? Whatever uncertainty may confuse these points 
—this at least is sure that the party which includes 
Messrs. Davitt, Dillon, Healy and O’Brien, which has 
promised a day of vengeance on the enemies of Ireland 
is not debarred from ex post facto laws, nor from play- 
ing fast and loose with the validity of contracts. Ona 
these two points the Irish firmness remains unshaken, 
Nationalist members will hear nothing of clauses to 
rob them of these desired resources, no, not though the 
safegards are pillaged from the Constitution of the 
United States itself. 

With this command of means, with this absence 
of check, the Nationalist members may so far be con- 
tent. It is true that the Home Rule Government 
must not set up a Navy, Army, Militia, Volunteers, or 
any other military force ; nor may it meddle with any 
‘forts, permanent military camps, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings or place pur- 
chased for the erection thereof. All such they must 
leave to the control of the Imperial Government. But 
for all that they can drill as many men as they please 
to enrol—and that ‘in accordance with settled prin- 
ciples and precedents "—by merely causing a permit to be 
given by any two Justices of the Peace. An Athletic 
Club may be formed in the Irish town of Derry (say) 
to keep an eye on the English town—that nest of vipers. 
The Club may be efficiently drilled, nor can anything 
prevent a favourable Home Rule Government from 
supplying it with arms. As for occasions to use them, 
they would not be wanting. If Ulster is to be coerced 
—a contingency contemplated with joy by the Nation- 
alist Members, and with complacency by Her Majesty's 
Ministers—the members of the Athletic Club would 
straightway be enrolled as special constables. Since 
the emergency would unquestionably call for the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the vigorous 
employment of this force, which would neither be 
Navy, Army, Militia, or Volunteers, would be unham- 
pered by the smallest restriction. 

The advantage of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
is that you can arrest, and keep in prison, at the discretion 
of your officers, whomsoever you think it well to have 
under lock and key. ‘The officers, judicial and other, 
would be appointed by the Home Rule Government. 
That Government would be entirely controlled by the 
men who have gloated over the prospect of dealing 
with Ulster, and have promised a day of vengeance 
on the enemies of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone is, 
indeed, persuaded that they are already angels, 
and not even the severe wiggings administered to him 
in public by Mr. Sexton have disturbed his belief. But 
everybody has not Mr. Gladstone’s serene confidence— 
that his yalued allies are merely windy liars. We have 
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every right to believe in their sincerity when they say 
that they mean to be revenged on the men who have 
helped to keep them under control. Those men 
dwell not only in Ulster, but are scattered all over 
Ireland. Under this Bill they will be at the mercy 
of the miscreants who have promised vengeance, 
and who will have every means of keeping their 
word. 
administration, and with power to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act at will, nothing need hamper the Patriots. 
They may pass ea’ post, facto laws to deal with particular 
cases, and these laws must be accepted by the Crown if 
it is to act on the advice of its Irish Ministers. ‘lo be 
sure, we do not know whether that is or is not to 
be. We do not know whether the Crown is, or is 
not, to be guided by its Imperial advisers in its rela- 
tions with the Irish Legislature. But it is only by 
constant conflict and the use of force that the Im- 
perial Government could prevent the Irish from inter- 
preting the Home Rule Act in any sense acceptable to 
itself. ‘The Nationalist members may safely calculate 
that they may go far before they provoke an Imperial 
Parliament, in which they will have Irish support, to 
take the necessary measures. But to have their way 
in Ireland is exactly what they want, and since the 
Bill promises them so much substantial freedom, why 
should they quarrel with its paper limitations ? 
Therefore, we repeat, the Patriots understand their 
business when they submit to these packthread bonds. 
Why need they and their clerical supporters be 
offended at the profusion of verbal restrictions 
imposed by Clause 4? What need it matter to 
them that ‘the powers of the Irish Legislature shall 
not extend to making any law’ by which a religion 
shall be established or endowed ‘ directly or indirectly,’ 
nor any disability imposed, or ‘ privilege, advantage, 
or benefit’ conferred on account of religion? ‘The 
Home Rule Government will have the right to 
nominate every official, including every schoolmaster 
in Ireland, and will alone be entitled to remove 
him. ‘This of itself is quite enough. Nothing in the 
Act or in the nature of things can prevent the Irish 
Administration from choosing its officials exclusively 
from men of one religion. It has only to abstain from 
making, or endeavouring to make, a most superfluous 
law conferring the privilege, advantage, or benefit 
of an exclusive right to hold office on the orthodox. 
It can compel all children to attend the State 
schools, and can appoint its masters entirely from 
the clergy. Children cannot be debarred from 
attending these schools, nor can a ‘denominational 
school’ as such (to use the language of another clause) 
be suppressed. But as all children can be compelled 
to attend schools called undenominational, and placed 
under the exclusive control of the clergy, the Church 
need not be at all uneasy concerning its power to con- 
trol education. It may not have a recognised right 
to compel children of Protestant parents to receive 
religious instruction, but it will have full authority 
over everything else they are taught. Surely with that 
it can be content for the present. Ireland in the hands 
of Nationalist Members exercising full administrative 
authority, and inevitably dependent on the Church 
affords a prospect wherewith they need not quarrel. 
The Bill, so far as it has gone, confers on Politicians and 
the Church the whole substance of power—the mere 
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name and ornaments they can disperise with for a little. 
Let them once obtain possession of the substance, and 
the rest follows. 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY 
‘ HEN in doubt, do nothing, was Lord Mel- 


bourne’s characteristic maxim ; yet there are 
crises wherein blunders seem preferable to inaction. 
Since the breakdown of the Brussels Conference it 
has been obvious that the Indian Government could 
only escape perpetual deficits by the adoption of a 
desperate remedy. Calcutta’s plan bristled, no doubt, 
with economic heresies, but the problem was in some 
sort attacked thereby; whereas from Downing Street 
there came no sound save a despairing non possumus. 
Hence Lord Herschell’s Committee could not but endorse, 
with qualifications affecting manner rather than matter, 
the proposals of Sir David Barbour. Clearly that austere 
Committee endured much anguish of mind ere it sanc- 
tioned such an infidel suggestion as the establishment of 
a ‘kept up’ coinage. For have not such authorities 
as Fawcett denounced this and similar nostrums 
as ‘inexpedient or impracticable’, and calculated 
to ‘aggravate the evils of India’s present position’ ? 
Nevertheless, even Lord Farrer refrained from a 
minority report, and Mr. Leonard Courtney was 
content with a doleful statement of objections. ‘Thus 
your Cobdenite can, on occasion, recogaise that dogma 
must give way to necessity; nay, he will walk almost 
jauntily to the altar of sacrifice. That the Legisla- 
tive Council should have passed the Bill at a single 
sitting appears natural enough, since it embodies long 
conceived desires; but there is something heroic in 
the Committee's swift surrender of the most sacred 
principles of mono-metallism. 

The most powerful argument in favour of the new 
experiment, whereby the rupee stands fixed at sixteen- 
pence, and the mints are to be closed to the free 
coinage of silver, lies in the inefficiency of the rival 
specifics. Granted that the Indian Government can- 
not exist on its present resources; and that officers 
and civil servants must be saved from beggary, what 
then?’ ‘The answer is obvious that additional taxation 
should be raised in return for the benefits of security 
and stable administration. But, in the first place, more 
imposts would meet one evil, which is bankruptcy; and 
leave the other, which is the constant fluctuation of the 
ratios, without its remedy. Secondly, the sources of 
revenue are peculiarly inelastic; because nearly one-fourth 
of the land is under the Permanent Settlement, and much 
of the remainder is subject to thirty years contracts. 
Accordingly, the Committee acted advisedly in recom- 
mending that the cure should be sought rather in 
adjusting, or in attempting to adjust, the values of the 
metals. Now, any effort to settle the relationships of 
the two great media of exchange upon a permanent 
basis has been rendered hopeless by the collapse of the 
Brussels Conference ; if, indeed, bi-metallism be not 
altogether a vain dream. Accordingly, the accepted 
compromise aims at the establishment of a gold 
standard in conjunction with a silver currency, 
the latter being artificially enhanced by the limita- 
tion of the amount earned. Now Lord Herschell 
and his colleagues do not profess to look forward to 
the day when ten and twenty rupee pieces will circu- 
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late extensively, so that The Standard is well within 
its argument when it stigmatises the now prevalent 
moneys as inconvertible tokens. In truth the change 
breaks through the most cherished maxims of our own 
financiers; nor do the illustrations of similar mal- 
practices abread, as given by the Committee, 
appear particularly consoling, except perhaps those of 
the Latin Union. However, the measure can scarcely 
be more than a makeshift; and, after all, the cur- 
rency frequently sets precedent at defiance. The 
main point is that the innovation should be effected 
with the minimum of disturbance, and to that end 
the modifications suggested by the Committee seem 
exceedingly sensible. If the mints had been shut 
altogether, according to the Indian Government’s plan, 
a violent rise in exchange must have ensued, and the 
settlement of the rate had long tarried, with consequent 
promulgation of claims. Whereas, the rate provisionally 
established has the merit of approximating to the 
average, and constitutes moreover the anna as the penny’s 
equivalent. Thus there is erected a powerful bond 
between the British and the Indian systems, and this 
Imperial continuity may go far to lend a certain 
stability to the device. 

An important consideration, hitherto untouched by 
the telegrams, is the temper wherewith the innovation 
will be received by the native communities. Will there 
be an agitation, as against Wood’s Halfpence, or will 
press and public acquiesce in the hazardous expedient ¢ 
One small class may be expected to dissemble a positive 
enthusiasm, namely the silversmiths, who will find great 
profit in the illicit manufacture of full-weight coins. 
But the cotton-spinners and wheat-growers will grumble 
at the withdrawal of the advantage which the deprecia- 
tion gave them over foreign competitors. And the 
general will find its earnings unaffected, since it pro- 
duces not for the foreign markets, but in self-support. 
Again, the argument that the introduction of a 
gold standard will affront Hindu conservatism is 
of small weight, since the sovereign will rather exist 
in imagination than pass from hand to hand. Never- 
theless, the peasant will entertain a genuine grievance 
in that his hoarded bullion cannot be exchanged 
any longer for coined rupees, and it is quite possible 
that he may harbour resentment against the British 
Raj. But, on the other hand, the railway extension 
and irrigation, which India, now able to borrow on less 
severe terms, will be able to undertake, will more than 
compensate him. On the whole, the Indian Government 
may be congratulated upon its policy of facing possible 
dangers in order to secure a certain, if temporary, 
advantage. Even should the scheme ultimately 
prove unsound, owing to the impossibility of holding 
up the rupee, at least the threat of engulfment, 
murmured so long, is silenced for a while. 


A LITTLE ON ACCOUNT 


OR the first time since it came into office the 
Government has done something to satisfy its 
supporters. We all remember how its advent was hailed 
by the Progressive party in the London County Council 
as the opening of a newera; how The Daily News 
proclaimed that ‘ these are the golden days’, in 
which almost anything may be got from a ‘sympa- 
thetic’ Parliament. Unfortunately for the prophet’s 
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zeal, the Government has been callous to every con- 
sideration except its own continuance in power, and 
holds above all things that the Irish vote must be 
placated. Its indifference towards London has stirred 
a bitter discontent in certain sections of the Radical 
party, and in the County Council : indeed, they had 
not a little to do with the threat of independence 
which Mr. James Stuart uttered at the beginning of 
the week. Of course Mr. Gladstone must expect such 
outbursts of revolt: it is disappointing to be fobbed 
off with a Commission to inquire into the unification 
of London when the promise included the taxation of 
ground-rents, the municipalisation of the whole earth, 
and the impost of a heavy premium upon the right to 
die or to leave property. The County Council mem- 
bers have long been angry, and their organ has raged 
as the Heathen rages, and the People when they imagine 
a vain thing. 

On Monday the Government had its chance of 
smoothing things over. ‘The London Improvements 
Bill, which has been so long under discussion, was sent 
up for third reading by the Hybrid Committee, whose 
dealings with Clause 41 have excited a scarcely respect- 
ful amazement. This Clause enacts that the approach 
to the Tower Bridge—verily a supertluous atrocity— 
and the cost of a new bridge at Vauxhall shall 
be borne by the owners of the adjacent property. 
So they are to pay an improvement rate upon the 
increased value of their lands or houses during seven 
years, and if they disagree with the Council's assessor 
they may appeal to an arbitrator appointed by the 
Council—an official who may be removed at pleasure, 
and will get his living by hearing such causes. ‘The 
Committee was packed so as to procure the passage of 
this Clause. One of its members acted throughout as 
an unpaid advocate for the promoters: and indeed it is 
no less than scandalous that a notorious and embittered 
upholder of the principle should have been appointed 
to the Committee at all. Another member attended 
the Committee merely to eat and vote—to vote for 
betterment. It is recorded of him that he was so 
assiduous that for once he failed to be guilty of obiter 
dicta. The excuse for allowing the Clause to pass 
through Committee was that the Council chiefly wished 
to make experiments ; it had no intention of asking 
Parliament’s assent to the principle. And indeed it 
would be most improper, if the House were asked to 
revolutionise the law over any matter of Private Bill 
legislation. 

The more conservative members of the committee, 
on the other hand, held with Mr. Baumann that 
there is not a solitary excuse for the adoption of 
so pronounced a method of raising the wind ; and 
Mr. Kimber in the House insisted upon the difficulties 
that stand in the way even of an experiment. But 
the majority developed a new-born regard for pre- 
cedent and authority. Mr. Stuart (of 7'he Star) gasped 
at the very thought of over-riding a Committee’ 
decision: and he who has exclaimed with more 
vehemence then any man in England against what he 
would call with the son of Sirach ‘an ungodly custom 
grown strong’ actually urged that the law already 
recognises what is practically betterment. I:very 
argument was used whereby the conscience of 
the House might be soothed into acquiescence: when 
suddenly Mr, Henry Fowler jumped to the occasion 
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and demanded assent not to the experiment, but to the 
principles. Mr. Goschen spoke across a tumult of 
Radical interruptions, and the tumult ceased before 
the words of truth and soberness. He showed the 
House how madness lay in the sanction of a principle, 
when half the members were away, after scarcely an 
hour's debate. He re-stated Mr. Baumann’s objections 
and added half a score of his own, but in the end the 
Bill passed, and Clause 41 passed with it. As usually 
happens in these matters, there were barely a hundred 
Tories to vote against this craftily deliberate attack 
upon property. 

Here, then, is another effect of the infamous compact 
that exists between the Government and its ragged 
regiments. ‘The County Council is no more than an 
arm of the caucus. Already, elate with triumph, it has 
rejected a very suitable site on the Embankment for a 
County Hall, because the approaches are not satisfactory, 
and the frontage is not imposing: but a week ago, and 
it sang of the same theme with an exemplary humility. 
Home Rule, the Local Veto Bill (as that Walworth 
business shows), anything will be supported by the 
Council party in exchange for betterment: which is, 
robbery of the landlords, at whose expense the Council 
will house itself in dignified premises. Fortunately, 
the House of Lords exists, and is not likely to permit 
this triumph of lawlessness. 


THE GAG 


OLLOWING a precedent, which is no precedent 
at all, Mr. Gladstone has introduced his closure 
resolution. He picks and chooses even in his precedents. 
When Mr. W. H. Smith in 1887 moved that a day 
should be named for the report of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, he gave the Opposition time wherein 
to frame amendments to his motion. ‘The Prime 
Minister has decided not to follow that part of his 
precedent, but to rush his resolution as he hopes to 
rush his Bill. So the House was called upon to decide 
in one evening that there shall be no full debate of that 
new Constitution which the Cabinet has vamped up to 
please the Nationalist members. This action on their 
part is neither unforeseen nor unnatural, and something 
of the kind would in all probability have been attempted 
even if the Cabinet had not been subjected to severe 
pressure by its Radical followers. It is so manifestly 
the interest of the Ministry to obtain some sort of 
excuse for an outcry against the House of Lords, that 
every effort would naturally be made to have the Bill 
sent up. In face of the unpopularity of the Bill 
in England, and the loss of ground by the Glad- 
stonians in Scotland, the prospect of exciting a loud 
outcry against the rejection of the measure by the 
Upper House is not very hopeful, but it is the best the 
Government has. Next to their hope of a conflict 
with the Upper House comes their bope of the ancient 
cry of obstruction. But for this also it is necessary 
that the Ministry should make some very visible effort 
to force on the Bill, and so produce the utmost 
possible appearance of conflict. 

The Resolution is not wholly ill-adapted for its 
purpose. By granting a short month for the pro- 
ceedings in Committee, it seems to allow time for 
discussion, By providing that the closure shall be 
applied on sections of clauses it seems to guard against 
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the criticism that a great part of the Bill had been 
forced through without any discussion at all. It is 
needless to add that this is the case in appearance 
merely, One fact alone would be enough to dispose of 
the pretence that the Bill can be adequately discussed 
between this and the 27th of July. What the House 
has now before it is a wholly new measure. The 
changes of policy as to Clause Nine and the new Finan- 
cial Clauses have made this a radically different Bill 
from that which was introduced at the beginning of 
the Session. If the Ministry were honestly anxious fora 
thorough and open discussion of their Home Rule policy 
they would withdraw their measure for this Session. 
They dare do nothing of the kind, for it would mean the 
loss of the support of the Irish. So the alternative is to 
use the gag in order that the Bill may be forced through. 
The prospect is perhaps agreeable to the National- 
ists, and to those Radicals who cling with character- 
istic fatuity to the belief that time will somehow be 
gained for measures of their own. It will be the duty 
of the Unionists to show them that their belief is based 
on a delusion. The gag cannot be applied with a bare 
majority of forty, a part of which is absolutely untrust- 
worthy. On Wednesday afternoon when the terms of 
the Resolution were announced, the Ministry, in order 
to avoid a defeat, was compelled hurriedly to accept an 
amendment which it had resolved to oppose. ‘To 
override the Opposition with such a majority, and 
burke discussion on the retention of the Irish Members 
and on the Financial Clauses, will be impossible if the 
Unionists continue to act with the spirit and discipline 
they have shown of late. The Closure Resolution is in 
fact a mere repetition of the swaggering effort to 
impose the Second Reading on the House before 
Easter. The Ministry must force its Bill through 
undiscussed, or be beaten, and the manceuvre it has 
adopted is worthy of wirepullers and office-seekers 
playing a game for place. Against such a fraud 
obstruction itself is justifiable. The Opposition is 
bound by every consideration of patriotism and honour 
to have the real character of the Bill clearly placed 
before the country. 


NEO-HELLENICS 


OME eminent scholars—among them Professor 
k= Jebb, M.P., and Mr. Churton Collins—have been 
formed into a Committee, that a knowledge of Greek 
and the influence of Greece may be spread among the 
people. An excellent design, truly, but what is the 
influence of Greece? And shall our suburban popu- 
lations be made Greek by Extension Lectures? 
You may read whole libraries of Greek books ; you 
may know the history of Greek literature; and yet be 
no Athenian. There is Mr. Moulton, for instance, who 
will reel you off a lecture on the Trilogy as soon as 
on Faust or Isaiah: but is he Greek therefor? And 
will he make them Greek in Chicago? Then again, 
Mr. Churton Collins will tell you the English writers 
who have read their Longinus or their Poetics: but do 
you come away one inch nearer Greece? Much learn- 
ing does not make you wise, said the Eleatic, else how 
could Homer and the other poets be so foolish ? Nor 
will all the Greek in the world make you a Hellene. 

‘There are three kinds of Greek: the real Greek ; 
the Greek of fiction, who is a kind of Elgin marble 
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crowned with roses; and the man who wants to be 
a Greek. The real Greek was as various as the real 
Briton; he lied rather more and drank rather less ; 
he was generally a slave or little better; but that is 
not the kind that our Committee is to turn out. But 
what sort is it to be? Is Xenophon their ideal ? 
A quiet, gentlemanly man, who knew a great deal 
about horses ; who wrote an excellent life of Socrates, and 
was rather puzzled what it was all about: only he knew 
that Socrates was a gentleman and an honourable man, 
and that the Athenians were j3avavoo:, and that no 
gentleman could live in a democracy? Or shall it be 
Alcibiades, the perfumed gallant? And will our Neo- 
Hellenes refuse to play the piano, because a slave should 
do it? Or shall the ideal be the dark philosopher who 
wept over the folly of the Ephesians? or what of Leonidas 
and his three hundred, or the competitors at the 
Olympian games? ‘These are the Greeks who were. 
And not all, either: there is Ion, for instance, who 
who will recite to you all the poems of Homer, and 
will go on whether you will or no; and Protagoras, 
who will teach you all the virtues of a citizen, like 
Mr. Acland’s new schools ; or Gorgias, the grand old 
man of ninety years, who will make long speeches 
about all the cardinal virtues: there are these and 
their numerous progeny, for of them was no lack from 
Socrates down to the Graculus of Juvenal and Lucian’s 
shabby philosopher. 

Are we then to be Greek in spirit, and not in pre- 
tence? Of course we cannot, for we have two thousand 
years behind us. ‘To be aGreek indeed you must know 
all that any sensible man need want to know, and yet 
have no more learning than you can carry in your head 
without books: you must attend church regularly, for 
every good citizen does that, but you must let your reli- 
gion have no influence on your life; you must go to 
every race-meeting and cricket-match ; you must be an 
excited and rancorous politician ; but you must never 
speak of the brotherhood of man, for every one who is not 
British shall be to you a barbarian ; nor of the dignity 
of labour, for every one who works with his hands shall 
be a menial and a slave ; nor must you wish to reform 
the world, for the world stands in no need of reforma- 
tion. You will never overeat yourself; you will dress 
well and in the fashion ; if you like music you will go 
to concerts; if you like drama, to the play; if 
But we must stop. There are many things that will 
still remain appnra, and are unfit for the chaste ears of 
our readers. ‘This indeed is a large ideal. But how 
shall you approach the shrine by a straighter path ¢ 
If you wish to be a good sculptor, you may go to 
school to the Greeks; if you would read philosophy 
that has a meaning, or poetry that has beauty, you will 
find it also among them. But if,as the cant phrase is, 
you wish to live the life, then live the life of your own 
times, and imitate nobody. The soldier mashing in the 
streets of Cairo, or the schoolboy on the ‘Thames, or the 
musician in the hall, has more of the Greek spirit 
than all the grammarians who form Committees to 
force Greek upon the mob. 





FLESHPOTS AND FATHERLAND 


OR the Armv Biils, two hundred and five ; against, 
one hundred and ninety-two. So the Fourth 
Battalions are assured, and the sun of good fortune has 
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gilded the Wooden Ciiancellor with something like the 
halo of an heroic victory. On an unworthier its rays 
could hardly have fallen, since Count Caprivi himself, 
true to the traditions of the silently efficient expert in 
red tape, has sat stock-still through the combat. 
Jewish gold and Russian corn, double-edged weapons 
in the hands of his antagonists, combined to win the 
battle for him; now he can lean back in peace in his 
Chancery, if he care to continue the irritations of office, 
and leave Count Eulenburg a while longer to the 
internal administration of Prussia. That he cannot 
pretend to have won a direct victory for his military 
policy is patent enough; the atomistic character of 
German party government conspired with the system 
of second ballots to make such an issue impossible 
from the first. None the less it is quite as 
patent that the exhortations of the Conservative, 
and more especially of the National Liberal press 
have called up a real harvest of patriotism over 
the country. Of this harvest the Free Conservatives, 
National Liberals, and Liberal Unionists have housed 
the richest fruits—as was fitting, since they alone out of 
all the twenty factions have fought the election on the 
straightforward principle of Imperial defence. Such a 
success is the test of the genuineness of their energy 
and their patriotism, since they carried top weight 
from the start. ‘The Liberal Unionists went into the 
fight an infant schism, and the sword of Richterism, 
whetted through all the years of a three-cornered 
conflict with Absolutism, Clericalism, and Socialism, 
turned its bitterest edge against them ; they came out 
a handful indeed, but a handful in a Reichstag of 
handfuls, the final arbiters of the form which the Bill 
is to take. ‘The National Liberals, ridiculous for the 
sheer futility of an effort to be National and Liberal at 
the same time, and doubly ridiculous for the pretentious 
vacillation of Von Bennigsen through the last months 
of the dead Reichstag, have carried off eight seats in 
triumph from their numerous enemies. ‘These two 
parties alone have stood up with success against 
Socialism in the towns, and inscribed Bremen and 
Liibeck, Mannheim and Halle, on their victorious 
standards. More, it lies with the Liberal Unionists 
aforesaid to decide in what guise the two years system 
shall finally pass into law. For in the wreck of 
Radicalism the Vossische Zeitung still clutches at the 
hope that Rickert and his fellows may stand out after 
all for the legal guarantee of the two years’ term in 
place of Baron von Hiine’s compromise, which will be 
presented to the new Reichstag. ‘To which the answer 
is twofold: If they risked their political existence by 
voting for the Hiine proposal seven weeks ago in the 
days of its danger, why not share its triumph to-day ¢ 
And even supposing them willing to throw down their 
palms at the feet of their dethroned tyrant, Eugen 
Richter, is it not certain that he, in the bitterest hour 
of his embittered life, would refuse to hear a single 
word of reconciliation? He has cut them off as 
apostates, and now he must reconcile himself to the 
odious measure in its most odious form. 

Certainly the Fatherland has not gone unremembered 
in the fight. But, after all, it has been in essentials 
just a struggle for the fleshpots. In Germany, as all 
over Europe, politics are coming more and more to 
straighten themselves out on the lines of economics. 
No sooner had the dissolution scattered the legislators 
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over the country than the Army Bills were forgotten 
in every part of the Iimpire, and the sordid scramble 
began. Pomeranian Junker, or Bavarian peasant, 
miner of Elberfeld, or weaver of Chemnitz—each man 
rushed furiously into the fight, battling for his own 
hand. All the truly notable achievements of the 
campaign have been won on these principles. Anti- 
Semitism, stimulated as it may be by a healthy western 
contempt for the ineradicable Oriental, is in essence an 
economic movement ; the Anti-Semite has no sort of 
objection to the extra recruits : he merely stands out for 
the principle that the Jew must pay for them. So with 
the Socialist. Social Democracy is a convenient Adullam, 
but its real origin is something grosser. J’erdinand 
Lassalle’s words are coming true: the plump shop- 
keeper quakes at the tramp of the battalions of Labour, 
but these battalions are simply tramping from black 
bread and sausage towards white bread and cutlets. 
This is the prize that has roused them to be the one 
strong party in the land. It is the merest blindness to 
pretend that they have failed in this election because 
they win only eight seats ; but that the unequal distri- 
bution of seats serves as a salutary cheek on Bismarck’s 
rash gift of universal suffrage, they would be as formid- 
able in the Reichstag as they are in the polling-booths 
of the great towns. 

Then there is Agrarianism, with its opposing 
incarnations: the Agrarianism of the Squire who 
will starve labourers and manufacturers impartially to 
keep Russian corn the far side of the Memel, and the 
Agrarianism of the new Peasants League of Lower 
Bavaria that picks up, and matuiialises the tradition 
of opposition to the Centre. Agrarianism, indeed, 
has as yet hardly taken shape as a distinct party, 
but it belongs to the same class as the other two, and 
is the most brazen self-seeker of them all. And it 
is Agrarianism, unless the negotiations with Russia 
be broken off, that will resume the martyrdom of 
Caprivi. Socialism, Anti-Semitism, Agrarianism— 
these are the three heads of the political Cerberus of 
the future. ‘They are the harbingers of the ferocious 
Individualism of the next century (for Socialism, once 
it leaves the study of the doctrinaire, becomes the 
greediest of all Individualisms) that is born of waxing 
population and failing sources of wealth. ‘The Indi- 
vidualism of the nineteenth century is hungry for its 
bread-and-butter ; its twentieth century counterpart is 
hungry for that of its neighbours. As yet it is growing 
up under tutelage, but the signs of its coming triumph 
are plain. At Strasburg it triumphs over nationality to 
the music of Vive Bebel ! Vive la France! In Bavaria it 
rises superior to religion in the victories of the infant 
Peasants’ League. ‘The gospel of fleshpots will grow 
yet, and it will spread, and give unending trouble 
within our life-time to the statesmen of Germany. 


SCOTS HOME RULE 


‘IR GEORGE TREVELYAN is unfortunate in 
many things—in none more than in his choice of 
times for turning his coat. Only a short time since he 
gravely mistook the feeling of Scotland towards secondary 
education. Consequently he is about to be engaged ina 
grave constitutional conflict, wherein he will be charged 
with straining the prerogative of the Crown in defiance 
of Parliament. Last week, again, he allied himself with 
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a small party which is become the laughing-stock of 
respectable Scotland. Linlithgowshire might have 
given pause. It did not: and probably nothing will, 
except a strong candidate for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow. Indeed, so great are his blunders, that the 
party managers will be sadly to seek, if they do not 
forthwith show this unhappy Minister the way to leave 
Glasgow, as he left the Border Burghs, 

The Scots Home Rule debate was distinguished only 
by a vigorous and somewhat paradoxical speech by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. Bannockburn, he said, to the horror 
of his more serious compatriots, was Scotland's greatest 
defeat. Materially this is true, and we refrain from 
spoiling Sir Herbert’s point by demonstrating the effect 
which years of conflict and centuries of independence 
have had upon the national character. It were even 
fair to retort, that had there been no Border fighting, 
there could have been no Sir Herbert Maxwell. The one 
point made by Dr, Clark, and by his seconder, Mr, 
Reid—a point wherewith Sir George ‘Trevelyan 
characteristically failed to deal—was the alleged over- 
taxing of Scotland as compared with England. Sir 
Charles Pearson happily reduced the argument to an 
absurdity by insisting that, if Dr. Clark were justified, 
England would have to pay Scotland one hundred and 
thirty-one millions before dissolution were possible. It 
is, no doubt, true that, in proportion to its wealth and 
population, Scotland pockets less of the public money 
than she should. Here is a matter which demands 
explanation, but Scotsmen are too intelligent to accept 
Dr. Clark’s figures without authority, and in so domestic 
a matter a fair estimate is well-nigh impossible. 

‘The true answer to the parrot-cry of Home Rule 
for Scotland is found in the record of that great army 
of Scotsmen which has had a share in building up the 
British Empire. Sir William Mackinnon, for instance, 
was a typical Scotsman. The son of a small shop- 
keeper, he was as intrepid and vigorous a pioneer of 
civilisation and of Empire as this generation has seen. 
Endowed with no small imagination, he was able to 
offer Great Britain such an Empire in Africa as pos- 
terity will strive after with a vast expenditure of blood 
and money. The offer was refused; but Sir William, 
like the Sybil, came again, and a lesser, but still a 
noble possession, is ours to-day. From the first he 
recognised the possibilities of Africa ; from the first he 
felt the need of expansion ; and, with a statesmanlike 
forethought, he seized his opportunity. Had he been 
backed up by the Foreign Office, the Cape and Cairo 
would be the limits of our African possessions ; 
there would have been no fall of Khartoum, nor would 
Germany and Italy have gained a footing on our 
African borders. Such the fruit that the Union of 
Scotland with England might have borne; but even, as 
it is, the harvest Sir William Mackinnon garnered is a 
worthy outcome of the Act of Queen Anne. 

Sir William was a Scotsman of theUnion, and if you 
would realise the Scot of Home Bule consider another 
type. ‘There has recently died in Edinburgh another 
Scotsman, who, though not nominally, was essentially 
a Home Rule Scot. Mr. John Hope was, like Sir 
William Mackinnon, a philanthropist ; but his imagina- 
tion led him, thanks to a parochial environment, to 
become the arch-fadmonger of his day and generation. 
A man of great wealth, he devoted it mainly to two 
purposes—Teetotalism and Anti-Popery. Devotion to 
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crowned with roses: and the man who wants to be 
a Greek, The real Greek was as various as the real 
Briton; he lied rather more and drank rather less ; 
he was generally a slave or little better; but that is 
not the kind that our Committee is to turn out. But 
what sort is it to be? Is Xenophon their ideal ? 
A quiet, gentlemanly man, who knew a great deal 
about horses ; who wrote an excellent life of Socrates, and 
was rather puzzled what it was all about: only he knew 
that Socrates was a gentleman and an honourable man, 
and that the Athenians were dvavoo:, and that no 
gentleman could live in a democracy? Or shall it be 
Alcibiades, the perfumed gallant ? And will our Neo- 
Hellenes refuse to play the piano, because a slave should 
do it? Or shall the ideal be the dark philosopher who 
wept over the folly of the Ephesians? or what of Leonidas 
and his three hundred, or the competitors at the 
Olympian games? ‘These are the Greeks who were. 
And not all, either: there is Ion, for instance, who 
who will recite to you all the poems of Homer, and 
will go on whether you will or no; and Protagoras, 
who will teach you all the virtues of a citizen, like 
Mr. Acland’s new schools ; or Gorgias, the grand old 
man of ninety years, who will make long speeches 
about all the cardinal virtues: there are these and 
their numerous progeny, for of them was no lack from 
Socrates down to the Greculus of Juvenal and Lucian’s 
shabby philosopher. 

Are we then to be Greek in spirit, and not in pre- 
tence ? Of course we cannot, for we have two thousand 
years behind us. ‘lo be a Greek indeed you must know 
all that any sensible man need want to know, and yet 
have no more learning than you can carry in your head 
without books: you must attend church regularly, for 
every good citizen does that, but you must let your reli- 
gion have no influence on your life; you must go to 
every race-meeting and cricket-match ; you must be an 
excited and rancorous politician ; but you must never 
speak of the brotherhood of man, for every one who is not 
British shall be to you a barbarian ; nor of the dignity 
of labour, for every one who works with his hands shall 
be a menial and a slave ; nor must you wish to reform 
the world, for the world stands in no need of reforma- 
tion. You will never overeat yourself; you will dress 
well and in the fashion ; if you like music you will go 
to concerts; if you like drama, to the play; if 
But we must stop. There are many things that will 
still remain appnra, and are unfit for the chaste ears of 
our readers. ‘This indeed is a large ideal. But how 
shall you approach the shrine by a straighter path ¢ 
If you wish to be a good sculptor, you may go to 
school to the Greeks; if you would read philosophy 
that has a meaning, or poetry that has beauty, you will 
find it also among them. But if, as the cant phrase is, 
you wish to live the life, then live the life of your own 
times, and imitate nobody. ‘The soldier mashing in the 
streets of Cairo, or the schoolboy on the ‘Thames, or the 
musician in the hall, has more of the Greek spirit 
than all the grammarians who form Committees to 
force Greek upon the mob. 





FLESHPOTS AND FATHERLAND 


OR the Armv biils, two hundred and five; against, 
one hundred and ninety-two. So the Fourth 
Battalions are assured, and the sun of good fortune has 
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gilded the Wooden Ciiancellor with something like the 
halo of an heroic victory. On an unworthier its rays 
could hardly have fallen, since Count Caprivi himself, 
true to the traditions of the silently efficient expert in 
red tape, has sat stock-still through the combat. 
Jewish gold and Russian corn, double-edged weapons 
in the hands of his antagonists, combined to win the 
battle for him; now he can lean back in peace in his 
Chancery, if he care to continue the irritations of office, 
and leave Count Eulenburg a while longer to the 
internal administration of Prussia. That he cannot 
pretend to have won a direct victory for his military 
policy is patent enough; the atomistic character of 
German party government conspired with the system 
of second ballots to make such an issue impossible 
from the first. None the less it is quite as 
patent that the exhortations of the Conservative, 
and more especially of the National Liberal press 
have called up a real harvest of patriotism over 
the country. Of this harvest the Free Conservatives, 
National Liberals, and Liberal Unionists have housed 
the richest fruits—as was fitting, since they alone out of 
all the twenty factions have fought the election on the 
straightforward principle of Imperial defence. Such a 
success is the test of the genuineness of their energy 
and their patriotism, since they carried top weight 
from the start. The Liberal Unionists went into the 
fight an infant schism, and the sword of Richterism, 
whetted through all the years of a three-cornered 
conflict with Absolutism, Clericalism, and Socialism, 
turned its bitterest edze against them ; they came out 
a handful indeed, but a handful in a Reichstag of 
handfuls, the final arbiters of the form which the Bill 
is to take. "The National Liberals, ridiculous for the 
sheer futility of an effort to be National and Liberal at 
the same time, and doubly ridiculous for the pretentious 
vacillation of Von Bennigsen through the last months 
of the dead Reichstag, have carried off eight seats in 
triumph from their numerous enemies. ‘These two 
parties alone have stood up with success against 
Socialism in the towns, and inscribed Bremen and 
Liibeck, Mannheim and Halle, on their victorious 
standards. More, it lies with the Liberal Unionists 
aforesaid to decide in what guise the two years system 
shall finally pass into law. For in the wreck of 
Radicalism the Vossische Zeitung still clutches at the 
hope that Rickert and his fellows may stand out after 
all for the legal guarantee of the two years’ term in 
place of Baron von Hiine’s compromise, which will be 
presented to the new Reichstag. To which the answer 
is twofold: If they risked their political existence by 
voting for the Hiine proposal seven weeks ago in the 
days of its danger, why not share its triumph to-day ¢ 
And even supposing them willing to throw down their 
palms at the feet of their dethroned tyrant, Eugen 
Richter, is it not certain that he, in the bitterest hour 
of his embittered life, would refuse to hear a single 
word of reconciliation? He has cut them off as 
apostates, and now he must reconcile himself to the 
odious measure in its most odious form. 

Certainly the Fatherland has not gone unremembered 
in the fight. But, after all, it has been in essentials 
just a struggle for the fleshpots. In Germany, as all 
over Europe, politics are coming more and more to 
straighten themselves out on the lines of economics. 
No sooner had the dissolution scattered the legislators 
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over the country than the Army Bills were forgotten 
in every part of the Empire, and the sordid scramble 
began. Pomeranian Junker, or Bavarian peasant, 
miner of Elberfeld, or weaver of Chemnitz—each man 
rushed furiously into the fight, battling for his own 
hand. All the truly notable achievements of the 
campaign have been won on these principles. Anti- 
Semitism, stimulated as it may be by a healthy western 
contempt for the ineradicable Oriental, is in essence an 
economic movement ; the Anti-Semite has no sort of 
objection to the extra recruits : he merely stands out for 
the principle that the Jew must pay for them. So with 
the Socialist. Social Democracy is a convenient Adullam, 
but its real origin is something grosser. J'erdinand 
Lassalle’s words are coming true: the plump shop- 
keeper quakes at the tramp of the battalions of Labour, 
but these battalions are simply tramping from black 
bread and sausage towards white bread and cutlets. 
This is the prize that has roused them to be the one 
strong party in the land. It is the merest blindness to 
pretend that they have failed in this election because 
they win only eight seats ; but that the unequal distri- 
bution of seats serves as a salutary cheek on Bismarck’s 
rash gift of universal suffrage, they would be as formid- 
able in the Reichstag as they are in the polling-booths 
of the great towns. 

Then there is Agrarianism, with its opposing 
incarnations: the Agrarianism of the Squire who 
will starve labourers and manufacturers impartially to 
keep Russian corn the far side of the Memel, and the 
Agrarianism of the new Peasants League of Lower 
Bavaria that picks up, and matuialises the tradition 
of opposition to the Centre. Agrarianism, indeed, 
has as yet hardly taken shape as a distinct party, 
but it belongs to the same class as the other two, and 
is the most brazen self-seeker of them all. And it 
is Agrarianism, unless the negotiations with Russia 
be broken off, that will resume the martyrdom of 
Caprivi. Socialism, Anti-Semitism, Agrarianism— 
these are the three heads of the political Cerberus of 
the future. ‘They are the harbingers of the ferocious 
Individualism of the next century (for Socialism, once 
it leaves the study of the doctrinaire, becomes the 
greediest of all Individualisms) that is born of waxing 
population and failing sources of wealth. ‘The Indi- 
vidualism of the nineteenth century is hungry for its 
bread-and-butter ; its twentieth century counterpart is 
hungry for that of its neighbours. As yet it is growing 
up under tutelage, but the signs of its coming triumph 
are plain. At Strasburg it triumphs over nationality to 
the music of Vive Bebel ! Vive la France! In Bavaria it 
rises superior to religion in the victories of the infant 
Peasants’ League. ‘The gospel of fleshpots will grow 
yet, and it will spread, and give unending trouble 
within our life-time to the statesmen of Germany. 


SCOTS HOME RULE 
IR GEORGE TREVELYAN is unfortunate in 


many things—in none more than in his choice of 
times for turning his coat. Only a short time since he 
gravely mistook the feeling of Scotland towards secondary 
education. Consequently he is about to be engaged ina 
grave constitutional conflict, wherein he will be charged 
with straining the prerogative of the Crown in defiance 
of Parliament. Last week, again, he allied himself with 
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a small party which is become the laughing-stock of 
respectable Scotland. Linlithgowshire might have 
given pause. It did not: and probably nothing will, 
except a strong candidate for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow. Indeed, so great are his blunders, that the 
party managers will be sadly to seek, if they do not 
forthwith show this unhappy Minister the way to leave 
Glasgow, as he left the Border Burghs. 

The Scots Home Rule debate was distinguished only 
by a vigorous and somewhat paradoxical speech by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. Bannockburn, he said, to the horror 
of his more serious compatriots, was Scotland's greatest 
defeat. Materially this is true, and we refrain from 
spoiling Sir Herbert’s point by demonstrating the effect 
which years of conflict and centuries of independence 
have had upon the national character. It were even 
fair to retort, that had there been no Border fighting, 
there could have been no Sir Herbert Maxwell. The one 
point made by Dr, Clark, and by his seconder, Mr, 
Reid—a point wherewith Sir George ‘Trevelyan 
characteristically failed to deal—was the alleged over- 
taxing of Scotland as compared with England. Sir 
Charles Pearson happily reduced the argument to an 
absurdity by insisting that, if Dr. Clark were justified, 
England would have to pay Scotland one hundred and 
thirty-one millions before dissolution were possible. It 
is, no doubt, true that, in proportion to its wealth and 
population, Scotland pockets less of the public money 
than she should. Here is a matter which demands 
explanation, but Scotsmen are too intelligent to accept 
Dr. Clark’s figures without authority, and in so domestic 
a matter a fair estimate is well-nigh impossible. 

‘The true answer to the parrot-cry of Home Rule 
for Scotland is found in the record of that great army 
of Scotsmen which has had a share in building up the 
British Empire. Sir William Mackinnon, for instance, 
was a typical Scotsman. The son of a small shop- 
keeper, he was as intrepid and vigorous a pioneer of 
civilisation and of Empire as this generation has seen. 
Endowed with no small imagination, he was able to 
offer Great Britain such an Empire in Africa as pos- 
terity will strive after with a vast expenditure of blood 
and money. The offer was refused ; but Sir William, 
like the Sybil, came again, and a lesser, but still a 
noble possession, is ours to-day. From the first he 
recognised the possibilities of Africa ; from the first he 
felt the need of expansion ; and, with a statesmanlike 
forethought, he seized his opportunity. Had he been 
backed up by the Foreign Office, the Cape and Cairo 
would be the limits of our African possessions ; 
there would have been no fall of Khartoum, nor would 
Germany and Italy have gained a footing on our 
African borders. Such the fruit that the Union of 
Scotland with England might have borne; but even, as 
it is, the harvest Sir William Mackinnon garnered is a 
worthy outcome of the Act of Queen Anne. 

Sir William was a Scotsman of theUnion, and if you 
would realise the Scot of Home Bule consider another 
type. There has recently died in Edinburgh another 
Scotsman, who, though not nominally, was essentially 
a Home Rule Scot. Mr. John Hope was, like Sir 
William Mackinnon, a philanthropist ; but his imagina- 
tion led him, thanks to a parochial environment, to 
become the arch-fadmonger of his day and generation. 
A man of great wealth, he devoted it mainly to two 
purposes—Teetotalism and Anti-Popery. Devetion to 
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the one resulted in the destruction of a priceless and 
ancestral cellar. Down the common sewers he poured 
wonderful ports and rarer clarets, with brandies and 
whiskies yet more venerable ; while enthusiasm for the 
other fad induced him to squander during his life-time 
some £130,000 in opposing the Pope by the publication 
of tracts, and the delivery of lectures. This recital is 
enough to prove the deplorable narrowness of the stay- 
at-home Scot. What, we wonder, would a Parliament 
composed of such as he, even with three hundred Clarks 
and Hunters, and a Trevelyan thrown in as Prime 
Minister, be, do, and say? However the goal which 
Scots Home Rulers would seek is patent to us all. 
Mr. Reid asserted, with more truth than he imagined, 
that ‘ there will soon be very few Gladstonian members 
left in Scotland’; and Jast week's fiasco is probably 
the last -public appearance of ‘Home Rule for 
Scotland.’ 


SWINDLER AND DUPE 


HAT the antiquary is gullible is a commonplace 
of fiction and experience. An exaggerated regard 
for ancient relics destroys not only the moral fibre, but 
the critical sense. The dupe, being ever sanguine, will 
believe the glibbest lie; and why should he pronounce a 
letter spurious, when he is burning to add it to his 
collection? Indeed so vain is your common archxo- 
logist, that he would rather be robbed ten times over 
than bring his adversary to justice. ‘le be pointed 
at as the prey of a cheap swindler is a_ solace 
to no man, and the antiquary values his own judgment 
more than another's, precisely because his dogmatism is 
based upon imperfect knowledge. How infinite the 
joy of displaying to your friends an autograph letter 
from Judas Iscariot to Mary Magdalene! And if it be 
written on paper, defiled with a Nineteenth Century 
water-mark, what matters the incongruity’ The 
collector is constitutionally deaf to reason, and still 
behaves as though it were a pleasure to be duped. 

And if the antiquary is born, not made, so also is 
the forger. His trade is plied in the face of almost in- 
superable difficulties. He must possess extraordinary 
erudition as well as a crafty hand. ‘The gentleman 
who has just been withdrawn fora paltry twelve months 
from the bars of Edinburgh was scarce worthy the 
traditions of his trade. Indeed, Mr. Alexander Howland 
Smith—such was his name—was, save in one particular, 
a contemptible bungler. His forgeries should not have 
deluded a schoolboy. Possibly they would not: but 
professed antiquaries are an easy prey, and one at least, 
Mr. James Mackenzie, S.A. Scot., fell a speedy victim. 
His folly was more amiable than M. Millevoye's, 
because he glutted his fierce appetite for imposture 
upon harmless documents. But the politician is as 
sanguine as the ‘collector’; and the infamy of 
these pothouse politicians of France is dictated 
by the same spirit of hopefulness, which was the 
undoing of Mr. James Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot. 
The commonplace sceptic may find an enduring comfort 
in the letters which stand after the name. And at 
least this Fellow of the Society of Scots Antiquaries 
seems to have opened his mouth very wide and to have 
stuck at nothing. Burns was his speciality, and he 
was provided forthwith with letters and poems. With 
the usual diffidence of his class, he declined, when 
challenged, to submit his specimens to the opinion 
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of experts. And once he was convinced of Smith’s 
frauds, he cunningly concealed the full enormity of the 
deception. From all accounts the forgeries were clumsy 
even to ridicule. The poems were another's, and the 
letters were addressed to wholly impossible persons 
But in one respect, as we have hinted, Alexander How- 
land Smith obeyed the rules of the game. If the hand- 
writing was of yesterday, the paper and vellum were 
really ancient, which proves that, had the forger served 
a proper apprenticeship under Shapira, for instance, or 
in the school of the renowned Simonides, he would have 
given a far better account of himself. 

The commonplace conclusion is twelve months. And 
none can pretend that the sentence is too heavy. The 
forger’s plea for mercy was ingenious and sensible. So 
easy is it to forge, said this mysterious dweller in 
public houses, so anxious are ‘ scholars’ and ‘ antiqua- 
ries ’ to be swindled, that a lenient punishment fits the 
crime. Herein we agree with Mr. Smith. If there were 
no pigeons, there would be no rooks; and the forger, 
who would claim protection from such as Mr. James 
Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot., has our warmest sympathy. 
Scott, Thackeray, Coleridge, Carlyle, Nelson, Colling- 
wood, Abercrombie—these were among Mr. Smith’s 
models ; and so great was his industry that Scotland 
—from the Border to Cape Wrath—is covered with his 
‘paper. His place among the forgers is low enough. 
He cannot for an instant be compared to Simonides, who 
though fallible, was, at least a scholar; or to Shapira, 
who asked £1,000,000 for cumbering the earth with an 
eleventh commandment. ‘These, indeed, be the prime 
heroes of the trade, whom poor Smith must worship 
from afar. But not even in the second class may he 
claim a place. Chatterton, though an amateur in 
the art, was yet a youth of genius. And even poor, 
silly Ireland had some feeling for literature. At 
least he vamped a miserable drama, and persuaded 
Drury Lane to accept it as Shakespeare’s, while 
Smith merely stole the doggerel of one Dr. 
Roberts from The London Magazine (of 1767), 
and permitted himself to be discovered, in the first 
instance, by the Cumnoch Express! The craftsman he 
most properly recalls is the infamous Vrain-Lucas. And 
even the Frenchman has the advantage of daring and 
invention. Vrain-Lucas, indeed, wrote letters of 
every period upon modern French paper, decorated 
with the fleur-de-lys: the humour of which 
impudent enterprise is obvious, when we men- 
tion that among his correspondents were Julius 
Cesar, Socrates, Alexander the Great, Pontius 
Pilate, Shakespeare and Sir Isaac Newton! His dupe 
was a scholar, of course, and a Member of the French 
Academy. ‘The letters from Socrates and Pontius Pilate 
—on brand new paper—escaped detection, but the cor- 
respondence of Sir Isaac Newton was at once exposed 
as fraudulent. A more daring dog than Vrain-Lucas 
never lived, and he is superior to Mr. Smith as was M. 
Chasles, his prey, to Mr. James Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot., 
in the faculty of self-deception. However, the forger 
is not likely to refrain from his art, so long as ama- 
teurs are alive to cheat, and it is quite proper that, 
to encourage a spirit of vigilance in the antiquary, his 
crimes should be but lightly punished. Meanwhile, it 
is pleasant to note that the pedant is his only victim, 
and that membership of some Academy or another is 
a necessary passport to complete dupery, 
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MADAME CALVE 


N the examination of any interpretative artist’s success 
I in interpretation, the first necessary matter is to 
inquire into the conventions by which that interpretation 
is safeguarded. There have been some traditions of the 
every-day stage ; but the traditions of the operatic stage 
are manifold. For here is a union of two arts which are 
altogether distinct and vital of themselves—music and 
acting. Moreover, that union is so intimate, the one art 
acts, the other reacts, with so indissoluble an effect, that 
the problem of proportion in the mixture is very naturally 
one upon which there should be an extensive variety of 
opinions. And there has been such a variety of opinions ; 
until out of the many methods which were prevalent in 
the middle of the last century, when school rivalled school, 
each with its favourite musicians, there gradually arose 
one mighty and seemingly immovable manner which 
imposed itself upon the times. From this convention 
man gradually sucked all vitality. The opera of our 
great-grandfathers became the occasion for exhibitions 
of beautiful voice-production and nothing more. The 
drama, such as it was, was interpreted according to set 
rules, which were spiritlessly but sedulously reverenced, 
much as a snail might be supposed to reverence his shell. 
The thing was there, a convenient environment, but 
still a veritable house of enchantment for purposes of 
energetic art. There were tricks of the heaving bosom, 
signed and sealed and made honourable by the act of 
sovereign singers; there were tricks of the disposable 
train, of the drooping eyelids, of the sinking form, 
of the poised arm—all the dead emptiness of what 
once might have been a grand classical tradition. Even 
Mozart, more than a century ago, perceived the hol- 
lowness of operatic stage-forms when he crept behind 
his Zerlina to surprise her into a natural scream. ... . 
Let us not be hard upon ibe ancient manners; the science 
—let M. Maurel forgive the word as applied to the past 
—of voice-production, of pure vocal beauty, was, after all, 
a fair and lovely ambition. What though your Tietjens 
of some years ago smiled an empty smile, if she sang a 
lovely song? What though our Albani shakes abroad a 
meaningless kerchief, if she proclaim the possession of a 
vocal style? We cannot be convinced by the one fasci- 
nation; we can be allured by the other charm. 

When now the methods of the conventional past on the 
operatic stage were growing very old and _ very stale, men 
began to inquire of one another if a new mixture of the 
elements were not possible. The operatic drama was dead 
as Sisera; and fresh young singers were beginning to lose 
the art of taking pains. A somewhat deplorable hesitancy 
and tremulousness seemed to prevail; and one began to 
wonder if haply the death of the drama were about to 
react, and effect the death of the voice. Then a discovery 
was made. The pure method, the absolute standard of 
voice-production, was gradually assuming the character of 
a forgotten secret ; and, upon the verge of death, the voice 
claimed a new and unexpected lease of life. Drama upon 
the operatie stage should be revitalised, and a portion of its 
new energy should be infused into the dying voice. The 
voice—to be wildly metaphorical—was if possible to be 
endued with a kind of gesture and action. As a very 
brief explanation of these modern tenets this will, for our 
purpose, suffice ; and amongst men their greatest exponent 
is M. Maurel, amongst women Madame Calvé, 

She is an incomparable vocal actress. Her voice is in 
itself beautiful; but her method of using her voice may 
be described only by the single word ‘dramatic’. As 
Santuzza that voice is passionate, full, native, over- 
Whelming ; as the Priestess in Bizet’s Pécheurs des Perles 
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it is solemn and nobly majestic ; as Ofelia in Thomas’s 
Amileto it is infinitely tender and pathetic ; as Carmen it is 
a whirl of emotion, changeful and wide-sweeping. Notice 
that the characters here mentioned are identified with the 
voice: that is hyperbole, but it is an exaggeration to be 
condoned. Calvé’s movement is, it is also true, finely 
attuned to the motion of the voice, swift with its swift- 
ness, solemn with its majesty; and thus she effects an 
extraordinary unity of accomplishment. The voice dis- 
tracts you from no preponderance of bodily activity ; the 
weakness of action distracts you from no undue effort of 
the voice. Unlike M. Maurel, although closely identified 
with his principles, she never disposes one to imagine her 
self-critical, Her movement is assuredly not the spon- 
taneous impulse of the moment; its art is too finely 
proportioned to deceive a thoughtful mind into 
any such belief; yet it has a  spontaneousness 
in appearance ; and not being, in point of fact, impulsive, 
it therefore also has classical persuasions, the persuasions 
of a concealed self-consciousness. The joy of it rests in 
the fact that it is all so vital. Instead of the soothing 
and average sensations aroused by the pure exercise of a 
beautiful voice, this is a combination of powers that 
stir one with the sense of a personal life, of a history 
and an intelligence seated behind the voice, and prompt- 
ing its utterances. The operatic singer changes from a 
machine into a living and sentient being. You no longer 
smile to think that love or hate should be delivered 
through appointed harmonies and through certain vexed 
contrapuntal regulations. The divinely ridiculous con- 
vention which proclaimed such a situation possible is 
now even made to appear likely, Calvé complains in 
common time, or she dies in an Andante Religioso, and 
the feelings of common sense are no longer outraged, to 
be appeased only by the beauty of environment. 

Thus to make opera seem probable is to demonstrate 
herself an artist of singular power. But we are not 
at all convinced that the separation of her united arts 
would leave her supremacy unshaken. She acts operatically 
with convincing skill; we should hesitate to think that 
she could be convincing on every stage. She has a re- 
markably beautiful voice; there are singers with voices 
equally beautiful. But as a vocally dramatic artist she 
stands where no modern operatic actress can approach her. 
Shut your eyes, and listen to her as she enters upon any 
dramatic circumstance of opera, and you can picture her 
pose, her gesture, her facial expression. You will not 
probably picture her aright; but she has conveyed a 
picturesque situation vocally, where, perhaps, many such 
situations were possible ; and that is an accomplishment 
which justifies beyond all question the ambitions of that 
modern operatic school, of which M. Maurel is the acknow- 
ledged leader. At the same time it does not destroy the 
justifications of the past. But the future, and the fresh 
young vitality of the present, are with it. And it is 
pleasant to consider that man is still young. 


BURGUNDY 


F ever a wine ran a chance of being puffed to its 
damnation, that wine is Burgundy. For it is a 
favourite freak of the vintner to proclaim in his 
fly-sheets that he is now ‘selling at a ridiculously low 
figure a fine full-bodied Burgundy, combining delicate 
aroma with grand blood-making properties.’ Now this is 
at worst to bring down one of the finest wines ever 
squeezed from grape to the level of a blood-mixture or a 
fruit-salt; and at best to hint darkly at what were 
better left to individual imagination, that these same 
vintners favour the enlt of Aphrodite no less than that of 
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Dionysus. And yet, after all, it would seem that they 
know their business, which is to vend at all hazards; 
and none is more keenly conscious that the specious 
flavour of an adjective may render palatable a whole 
dishful of unwholesome nouns. The seductive epithet, 
indeed, is the licensed victualler’s handiest weapon. For 
Saumur, unembellished by any qualifying epithet, we have 
scant affection, but to hear of it as ‘pale, dry, and 
creaming, and to see it foaming forth from the giant 
bottles on the posters at railway stations, is to create a 
thirst which must be quelled. And to lure us on to 
Burgundy by pronouncing it an Accretor of Blood is 
neither more nor less than to put a cheat upon us. For 
Burgundy, being the first red wine in the world, stands in 
need of no puffery. Not claret itself can match it for 
richness and perfume. The aroma and bouquet, as your 
vintner hath it, of a bottle of Volnay, to go no higher, 
will flood your chamber with the sweetness of an ‘ un- 
heard melody.’ Time was, some two hundred years since, 
when Burgundy and Champagne strove together for 
precedence. The question—An vinum Remense Burgundico 
suavius et salubrius —was fought out in the schools between 
Physicians grave and reverend and Heads of Faculties. 

Even as early as 1652 some fiery Burgundian had 
declared the wine of Beaune to be richer and whole- 
somer than any other, averring that Champagne pre- 
disposed to catarrh, gout, gravel, rheumatism, and such 
like disorders. Then rose up the men of Reims, and 
boasting the liquid purity, flavour, and durability of the 
wine of their district, bravely asserted its unqualified 
superiority to all the wines of Burgundy. The senior 
physician of the Faculty of Medicine in Beaune defended 
his wine in a thesis which ran into five editions in less 
years; and thus the brave dispute was waged from 
generation to generation. Have we then no more to 
say of the wine to-day than that it possesses grand blood- 
making properties ? Alas, we English hardly know it. For 
whoso would drink the true Burgundian elixir must seek 
the land of its adoption ere he shal] light on perfection, 
since the grapes that yield it are the offspring of rare and 
favoured vineyards. True, there are good Burgundies in 
England, at a modest price even, which recall the prime 
growths at least in name; but it is a common trick to 
export the thinnest of wines under the style and title 
of the best. Thus, we can get Romanée Conti, which is 
the crowned king of all the Burgundies, at every 
restaurant. Of course we pay a high price for it, and yet 
it is well to remember that the vineyard which produces 
its incomparable grape is only six and a half acres in 
extent ; that the wine is more highly prized in France 
and Flanders than in all the world beside ; and that there 
still survive Frenchmen and Walloons of taste and 
purse. A word to the wise is enough, and lo, here are 
three ! 

As for Burgundy’s heir apparent, Chambertin, the 
favoured of Napoleon, he also is a native of an exiguous 
vineyard. Yet none in Paris enjoys a higher reputation, 
and it is idle to expect him this side of the Channel. Indeed 
you must needs put up with Richebourg, Clos Vougeot, 
Nuits, Corton, Pommard, Volnay ; even with Beaune and 
Macon. If these do naught beside they may make you 
blood: and is not that, éeste the vintner, the whole 
duty of Burgundy? Amongst white Burgundies it is 
hopeless indeed to find a blameless wine. Mont Rachet, 
if we could hit on the right quality, is fit for the sym- 
posia of the gods ; but, alack, there be three kinds, and 
the value of the second is but half that of the first, and 
the third only a bare two-thirds the value of the second. 
If we would judge aright of the first red wine of France 
we must go to Brussels, to Dinant, to Charleroi, to Namur. 
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Not on the banks of the Loire but of the Meuse dwell 
the folk who know what Burgundy is, what Burgundy 
means. Indeed, the inhabitants of the Ardennes care 
little enough for the choicer arts. It is not for them to 
collect enamels. Neither pottery nor pictures seduce 
them to extravagance. But religiously do they select and 
treasure their Burgundy, hiving it in cellars, the building 
and furnishing whereof have been the work of gene- 
rations. No Walloon with pride of birth, of place, of 
purse, would ever sell his Burgundy at some Flemish 
Christie’s. It was handed down to him by his father, 
and in due course, after the judicious disposal, through 
sympathetic gullets, of the older vintages, he in his 
turn, will hand it down to his children. The great 
wine merchants whose enthusiasm is Burgundy are the 
Princes of the trade. Their dynasty is hereditary, and 
at Namur the grandson of Evrad, who supplied our 
grandsires, is still ready to take our own orders. At 
Brussels the name of Van Cutsem carries us still a 
step farther back. There for generations lies the wine 
in the great cellars of these greater men, each vintage 
awaiting its joyful resurrection. The cellars are deeply 
excavated, as cellars should be, in the clay, or hollowed out 
of limestone rock. They preserve an even temperature of 
50°. Upon their doors the torrid sun may shine in vain, The 
whiffs of kitchen and the tremour of the streets are alike 
removed from the sacred shrine. Their bottles are yellow- 
black in colour, and from a cunning—fruit of long ex- 
perience—are rough inside, differing herein from the 
bottles of Champagne which for a different reason are 
smooth on either surface. For it is well nigh impossible 
to carry out the perfect maturing of Burgundy with a 
smooth-stomached bottle, for the deposit in the wines 
clings, as it should, to the roughened surface, and only 
the glory of the wine remains to drink, that which 
would work its ruin blending not with it. 

In the autumn following the vintage the great Burgun- 
dies which, in the hopes of men, already eclipse the ancestral 
vintages, pour into Charleroi and Namur. One by one the 
great years—I1811, '34, ’37, 39, 40, °42, 44, °46, 48, and 
’65—have toppled off their shelves, and live only in the 
memories of amateurs. Even now the Flemings are 
waiting with tip-toe expectation the development of 1889, 
of which it is rumoured that none other save 1811 will 
surpass it. Yearly the value grows, and» yearly more 
splendid and glorious the well earned increment. The wine 
is bottled at the end of fifteen weeks, and some would say 
that it has passed its prime when sixteen years are 
told, which opinion prevails not in Wallonia. Your 
cunning wine-merchant never clarifies his wine, and never 
delays his bottling beyond the appointed time. Also, he 
corks the bottles with the nicety of a worker in mosaics. 
Strange it is that the best Burgundy should find its way 
from the land of its nativity to Belgium, the land of its 
adoption ; yet it is a notable and pleasant fact that a way- 
faring man in the Ardennes may light on a bottle of wine 
of such a quality that he might search all England through 
with Fortunatus’ purse, and not meet withal. The best 
Bordeaux leaves not Bordeaux, but no one would go to the 
Bourgogne to drink its treasures. 

The dispute which raged between Burgundy and 
Champagne in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
could scarce be revived to-day. The partisans of Cham- 
pagne would win by sheer force of numbers. Where two 
things are almost equally meritorious it were well to 
leave each alone, or swallow them in equal quanti- 
ties. Horace praised Massic and Falernian, preferring 
this to-day, that to-morrow. For ourselves we agree 
with a famous Canon of Reims who observed that ‘in 
the wine of Burgundy there is more strength and vigour; 
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if it does not play with its man so much, it overthrows 
him more suddenly, as did Demosthenes. The wine of 
Champagne is subtler and more delicate ; it amuses more 
and for a longer time, but in the end it does not produce 
less effect. Such was the result of Cicero’s oratory.’ And 
the true amateur of the bin had rather have one bottle of 
either wine than the collected works of both orators. 


THE CONFESSION OF TROILUS 


ECTOR is dead and I think shame to speak now of 
what passed between me and Cressid. Yesterday 

when I fought off the lesser Ajax from Deiphobus, Antenor 
called me the Sword of Troy, and the Sword of Troy I 
am. Boy, bring me my armour, What, sit here and prate 
of a wanton while spears whistle outside the gate? That 
is Paris’s game, not mine. You say that Hector would 
have done well to listen to Cassandra, and stay at home 
that day? Then you lie, because Hector took but the 
chance of all brave men. And I am here now for Hector 
my brother. . . . Not that I am angry with Cressid. She 
was light—light and did after her lightness. Nay, 1 am 
even thankful to her. If she had not passed to Diomed 
I might yet be dallying in her chamber. It was the loss 
of her made me a man ; and but for my strength and my 


Where is the boy and the armour? . . . Do not suppose 
that I am afraid to speak of my bewitchment; I say 
I am now a strong man and can tell you of it without 
blenching ; Cressid’s gone clean out of my heart. 

No, I am not afraid, but where tarries the armour? 
Well, I will tell you some part of the tale while I am 
waiting. The first time I clapped eyes on Cressida she 
was but two days come to Troy, because of the fear of the 
Greeks in the small towns. It was bright morning as I 
descended to skirmish with the advanced posts, and she 
came up to the Acropolis to sacrifice. [saw her in her 
fluttering white gown, and black curls drifting over her 
cheek that blushed rosier than the dawn. I have never said 
that she was not beautiful. As she looked sidelong one 
way and the other, half smiling, her gaze lit on me, and 
her red lips bent into laughing outright. I stood, and 
saw the sun glint on the bosses of her sandals as she 
danced up the steps to the temple. I was green yet, 
and drank in the sight of her poisonous body like wine. 
From that hour there was nothing for me but cooling my 
sighs about Pandar’s courtyard. About the streets of 
Troy | wandered with a great cavern in my breast. 
Nothing would glut my hunger but the presence of Cressida. 
. +. 1 speak calmly but you must not think I am 
not ashamed of my mad—— But where, in the gods’ 
name, is my armour gone? I am for Diomed to-day, 
It must be the buckles that Ajax shore off . . . . Did I say 
I was ashamed of my love-sickness ? Well I am not. It has 
happened to all men to be silly over a woman, Not but 
what I was sillier than all men ; you would not believe 
me if | told you how many whole nights I have lain on 
my bed weeping. Sometimes I would rush into the field 
—not often, for I had not heart for anything but my 
love—but then I would fight furiously till my limbs were 
like logs with weariness. But none the less I was racked 
hour by hour all the empty night. Sometimes I lay tense 
and breathless, for, who knew? (said 1) she might come 
into the very room, as Helen did to Paris. And if I fell 
asleep for a while I would start up sweating at the voice 
of the sentinels passing the word on the terrace, and 
clutch at the white curtains, because I fancied that she 
was come at last..... Is it not strange how a man’s 
Strength is built up out of his weakness?... Yes— 
and how I fawned on that beast Pandar to give me sight 
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of her, and how I writhed when she mocked me... . , 
It is fool’s talk . .. . But since the armour still tarries 
I will make an end of it. Though I cannot tell you 
of all the pain the witch put me to with her mincing 
coyness. 

Ah ! but when I came into Pandar’s chamber, and felt the 
trembling sweetness of Cressida’s body and Cressida’s weak 
arms were clinging tomy neck . . . . It was the gods gave 
me one sight of heaven before they cast No. I would 
say that the gods showed me the best love had to give so 
that I might be strong afterwards to think only of Troy. 
Set the armour down by the wall, boy: I will finish my 
story. But why need I tell you of my frantic passion, 
when Cressida was false? All Troy knows it. Though 
I am willing enough that this should be so, since Troy 
knows how I| redeemed myself from that dishonour . . 
Gods! the sting of that dishonour! To whistle me down 
the wind, the lover of one night! The gods blast 
her for it in her paramour’s arms! Swaggering about 
the field stillis he, with the sleeve, the lecherous braggart ! 
Tell him from me I will lop it off, and his head with it, 
I will hack her face out of his rotten heart. And then I 
will tear the drab in pieces, and the pike of Scamander 
shall have their will of her... . 

No, do not stop me, I am calm now. I was not really 





angry ; did I not tell you she was quite gone out of my 
heart? It maddens me always to hear of treachery, 
whether the case be mine or another's. I will not speak 
of Cressid again. But two things I will tell you. It 
was that bitter day that opened my eyes, and I saw what 
a tragedy was being played on this stage of Troy. If 
woinen were false were not men base and proud, stupid 
and incontinent? There was the vain Agamemnon, the 
wind-bag Nestor, the brute beast Ajax, the wild beast 
Achilles—I will have his head yet for Hector’s—the butt 
Menelaus and the fox Ulysses—all come to fight for a 
jade that would never lift her itching finger to draw one 
of them up out of Hell. And among us—what jigging, 
cockered fops were my brothers, all but Hector. Yes, 
and what was this great Hector himself, one day a bully, 
another day cringing at the skirt of Andromache ? Weak, 
weak— it was all weakness and folly. But me the gods 
awoke. 

I will tell you this also—the Sword of Troy can tell 
you now that at first it was just the mad lust of vengeance 
on Diomed that made me a soldier. I can say it un- 
blushing now that I fight the Greeks in front all day for 
the City... . Yes, then it was Diomed, Diomed, all 
over the field . . . When shall I win back the sleeve, I 
wonder? I was for him to-day, but to-day is wearing 
on, and I shall not sally ‘out in the full heat. But this 
I can tell the knave: he will not keep the sleeve ; and he 
will not keep the ‘girl. She whets him with her wit to- 
day, she lulls him with her kisses ; to-morrow she will be 
off to the next gull. Why, who knows but she will come 
back to me with her head down and her face all crimson ? 
. . « Oh no, I will not take her back. A fine lesson for 
my lady when I turn my back on her... Well, her 
sorrows on her own head. The Gods know how I would 
have loved her if she would but have held to her troth. 
I would have sucked in the honey of her lips, and Troy 
might be burnt ten thousand times, but I would not 
have unlocked my mouth and hers...I see you 
would say that woman is weak and this one was too much 
tempted. And it was Diomed that played the traitor, 
Let him come near me to-morrow—he and his sleeve !... 
Yet I do not know. When I fight with him, though I am 
very strong at the first strokes, I lose breath presently 
until I find myself in our ranks again. I cannot tell why 
it should be so. Maybe I cannot bear the insolence of his 
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éye, because he has my mistress. Then they say he is 
the favourite of Pallas) Who am I—who is any man to 
fight a goddess? Me certainly no god befriends, poor 
miserable wretch. .... I told you, did I not, that I saw 
her yesterday ? Yes, it was when I chased the Greeks back 
to the stockade. As I pressed on Ajax, I lifted my eyes, 
and she was on the wail by her father. There she stood 
as sure as it is I that speak to you—Cressida in the white 
robe and the heavy curls rolling. . .. . Would you have 
called me weak, I wonder, if I had stared at her a little ? 
But then Diomed saw me, and tossed his crest, and came 
down onme..... She waved him a kiss, and laughed. 
Her eyes are blacker and shinier than ever..... The old 
heaviness came over me; I am afraid I was beaten back 
by Diomed. It is too shameful. But how am I to fight 
against Pallas? She has a grudge against me, because I 
am inlove. ... No, Ido not think I shall win back the 
sleeve. .... But, by Aphrodite, I must, else she will 
not come back to me either. .... My curse on Pallas, 
that makes him so stubborn! I am sure he thinks 
me a boy still .... No I shall never do it. Oh 
Cressida, Cressida! ... . Out of my sight, slave; I will 
teach you tospy on your master. Take away the trumpery 
armour, I will not fight to-day, 


THE LOSS OF H.M.S. VICTORIA 


if is in some respects a healthy and encouraging sign 

that even in such democratic days as ours, the first 
thought which has struck the nation is its personal loss ; 
its material loss was relegated to second place when the 
news of the destruction of H.M.S. Victoria reached 
us. Certainly it had a special personal loss to shake it, 
when it learnt that the gallant and able Commander-in- 
Chief of the greatest assembled fleet in the world, with 
hundreds of his subordinates, had been suddenly cut 
off. It may be true that successors are always found 
even forthe greatest, but that is not—and properly not— 
the feeling now. It had been Sir George Tryon’s lot 
to grow continually in the esteem and in the faith of the 
Navy, as his years and his rank advanced. The writer of 
this article had not served with him, or beside him, for 
about twelve years, but being then much thrown with him 
‘on service’, and being for some time ‘detached’ with himon 
special duty, as a brother, but a junior captain, it became 
plain to him that, even then, Captain Tryon had most of 
the qualities of a great commander. Moreover, the writer 
found a special charm in the relations which the senior — 
having powers capable of being used the other way—set 
up with the junior. It was a common thought, and a 
common expression with the writer, that if war and times 
of difficulty and danger should arise, the man to be beside 
by choice, as a brother captain, was he whom the Navy 
and the Empire have just lost, so sadly and with such 
terrific suddenness. But it is upon the officers, who 
have recently been under Sir George Tryon’s command in 
the Mediterranean, that the blackest night has fallen. 
It is these men at home, and it will be these men in the 
Mediterranean Fleet, who most bitterly regret the chance 
which has deprived them at once of a friend and an 
example. There are no surer critics of an admiral than 
the captains who serve under his command in a fleet, 
and there appears to be no single voice amongst these 
which is not broken in speaking of their late com- 
mander. 

But though the loss of an officer of such high rank, who 
was not thought to be even yet in his prime, may point 
the sentiment which the public feels, it is recognised, 
when the lists of the drowned are scanned, how many fine 
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Britons have perished at the call of duty. It is impossible 
not to thrill at the recollection that all the engineer 
officers but one, and nearly all the engine-room staff, went 
down in the ship, and that the greater part of them 
were drowned at their posts. So has it also been, ap- 
parently, with the marines. And though no doubt not 
a few lost their lives through being at the moment in 
places to which no special duty called them, the nation 
reminds itself that those who serve at sea know that 
they run the risks of the sea, And these risks the advance 
of science, if it reduces them in the aggregate, makes 
ten times more terrible when they are realised. 

But already there have not been wanting instances, 
where the cruel democratic passion has shown itself, and 
where the cry for blood has gone up. We all hope that 
the British democracy will not be revengeful and un- 
reasoning, as all others, when hurt in its pride and in its 
pocket. If that is to be, let the writers who already speak 
of punishment before they know whether any single man 
has failed, put a check upon their too hurried pens, and 
confine themselves to the more natural and to the more 
righteous first thoughts. For there is not in the-whole 
Navy one who is not hurt by such language; there is 
not one who, when he hears it, does not project his 
thoughts forward into possible war, and possible failure in 
war,and think he may serve a monster which will revenge 
itself upon the innocent. It is altogether too early to speak 
of searching inquiries and of punishment to be dealt out. 
We know already that there must have been a failure 
of men, of material, or of men through material. We 
cannot but set beside such knowledge, the conviction that 
to whomever such failure may be ultimately traced—if it 
be traceable to man—it will be one to be lamented rather 
than to be denounced. 

Although the Navy has formed an hypothesis to meet all 
the conditions with which it is acquainted—namely, that 
the fleet was manceuvring when the accident happened ; 
that the two flag-ships were brought into near proximity ; 
and that the wound—f calculations of stability be correct— 
must have been of peculiar character and great extent ; 
this is not yet to be relied on. It is impossible for the 
naval mind, acquainted with the limits within which the 
condition of such an accident must have occurred, not to 
busy itself with combining the shreds of information which 
are before it, and with surmising on such combinations ; 
but it is waste of time till all the facts are known. There 
are the two things to be accounted for: the collision and 
the almost immediate capsizing of the ship. Collisions 
in fleet manceuvres are not uncommon, and can always 
be traced to their causes proximate or immediate— 
this one assuredly will be—and therefore do not come 
to us as surprises. The painful shock in this case arises 
from the sudden loss of stability which the Victoria 
experienced, and to which is due the terrible loss of life. 
Although the Navy believes that the peculiar wound is 
of great extent, there is nothing before us to show that 
the great ship was not simply rolled over by the force 
of the blow, which the strength of a structure faced with 
heavy armour above where the spur struck, may have been 
able to resist. While, therefore, theories to account first 
for the collision and next for its effects, are inevitable, 
we must be content to rest with open minds until all 
the facts are known. And caution must still prevail 
even after the publication of Rear-Admiral Markham’s 
despatch, which is on its way. Until the court martial has 
been held, and the evidence published, we shall probably 
not know all, and the technical character of the evidence 
renders it probable that the public will never realise the 
whole position. If the Admiralty, as it seems to have 
done, has excluded itself from the receipt of driblet 
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telegrams—each one of which would require a further 
driblet to explain it—and has determined to await the 
written report, it has been wise. The more open it 
keeps its mind, the sounder will be its judgment when 
all is before it, and the public must not complain if 
suspense falls upon it also, 

In the meantime our sympathies should have ample 
scope in condolence with the relatives and friends of those 
who have perished, and with the gallant Rear-Admiral 
Markham, whose flag flew in the Camperdown, with her 
captain—already a distinguished man—her officers and 
crew, who have been the instruments of a terrible 
destruction which they may have been, one and all, 
absolutely powerless to avoid or mitigate. Tens of 
thousands of tons flying through space in a straight line 
at the rate of fifty or sixty feet in a second, or swinging 
round a centre at the same rate, are beyond control for a 
time. Once started on a path, whether straight or curved, 
at such a speed, there is no power known on earth which 
can change or check their career except after the lapse of 
time. A collision thus becomes inevitable long before it 
actually occurs, and a comparatively slight miscalculation, 
an act comparatively trivial in itself, may place two ships 
in apparent safety, and yet in the most deadly peril. 
Naval officers in times of the profoundest peace run all, 
and more than all, the risks of war in this and other ways, 
It is the fundamental difference between the military and 
the naval life that except in war, when the public well 
understands it, the soldier can rarely risk, by reason of his 
duty, either his life or his reputation. The sailor is doing 
both nearly always, and in times of the profoundest 
peace. He is at the disadvantage of serving a public 
which is not fully aware of the danger; but the terrible 
loss we have sustained ought in some way to bring it 
home. P, H. Cotoms. 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER—I 


if is due to Lord Roberts and to his predecessor, Sir 

Donald Stewart, that our defences on the North-West 
frontier of India are at present in so satisfactory a state ; 
but it must be borne in mind that our whole scheme of 
defence, as is gathered from the public statements of the 
retired Chief, is based on the maintenance of an indepen- 
dent, strong Afghanistan, friendly to ourselves. So long 
as we maintain this friendship we can hope to protect our 
frontier at a moderate cost, and with a comparatively 
small foree. Without this, even were our military ex- 
penditure increased till all the resources of India were 
drained, our position could scarcely be regarded as secure. 
It is principally the fault of Britons at home, and not of the 
Indian Government, that our relations with Afghanistan are 
not what they should be, that Abdurrahman has recently 
refused to meet and confer with Lord Roberts, and that 
he cannot be prevailed upon to accept our assistance in 
placing his country in a proper state of defence against 
our common foe. It is not at all strange that the Ameer 
is suspicions of our intentions. All articles dealing with 
Afghan affairs which appear in British papers are translated 
to him, and thus he learns that there are Britons who 
openly advocate such treacherous and suicidal schemes as 
that of our joining Russia in the partition of his territory. 
He recalls former strange reversals of our policy. He can 
have little confidence in a Raj that exhibits such infirmity 
of purpose ; and he no doubt fully understands how our 
Imperial interests are too often allowed to become the 
shuttlecock of parties, and how the Indian Government 
with which he treats is at the mercy of the whimsical 
dictates of a democratic Parliament, 
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Meanwhile Russia has been steadily pushing on her 
frontier towards India, completing her railway com- 
munication, and consolidating her power on her newly 
acquired territory. She has occupied even the desolate 
Pamir, a region quite useless to her save as a menace to us, 
and as another centre from which to stir up the hill tribes 
against us. Any further advance on her part must be at 
the expense of our ally of Afghanistan whom we have so 
solemnly pledged ourselves to defend against aggression. 
There are some politicians in Britain who, having come to 
the conclusion that we are too weak to protect places so 
distant from our base, would allow Russia to seize Herat 
and Balkh and all the rich Afghan ‘country beyond the 
Hindu Kush. The adoption of a policy so contemptible 
would throw the Afghans and all the tribes West of the 
Indus valley into the arms of Russia. These warlike hill- 
men respect the strong, and detest the pusillanimous. It 
has been shown, over and over again, that far from 
nourishing any ill will against a brave conqueror, they are 
ready, immediately after their defeat, to flock to his 
standard and fight for him. This is a feature of the 
Asiatic, and more especially of the Pathan, character 
that must never be forgotten when we are dealing 
with this question. Were we to display any timidity 
our present friends would desert us to assist the Russian 
invaders, and, led by Russian officers, would pour out of 
all their mountain defiles on to the rich plains of India. 
It must be remembered too that the Russians could 
make a high bid for their services—the promise 
of abundant loot, and the restitution to Afghanistan 
of those fat lands in the Punjab or Kashmir which 
once formed part of Afghan territory: whereas we 
can only undertake to do our utmost to guard for 
them what they already possess. Military authorities 
are convinced that if we wish to maintain our 
supremacy in India we must spare no efforts to keep 
the Russian base as far from our frontier as_pos- 
sible. We must resist any further trespass across 
the Afghan border. To say nothing of the defection of 
our disgusted allies which our tame submission to such 
trespass would bring about, it can be shown that the 
establishment of Russia in Afghan Turkestan would 
place her in an incomparably stronger position for 
striking a blow at India, and to an equal degree would 
weaken our own position, and increase the difficulties of 
our defence. Tenfold the expenditure and tenfold the 
forces that would suffice now to oppose an invasion of 
India, may prove of no avail if we pursue a policy 
of vacillation; while by taking up a firm attitude we 
are far less likely to drift into a war. It would 
be well if that long-talked of Commission for the 
delimitation of the Russo-Afghan (and Russo-Chinese) 
frontier should set about its work as soon as possible. 
This delimitation must be a final one. We should have 
Russia and Afghanistan clearly to understand that any 
advance, on the part of the former beyond that frontier, 
would be regarded by us as a casus belli, however 
trifling the nibble at her neighbour’s territory. We 
must have no more Pendjdehs. It shou!d be laid down 
too in no ambiguous terms that we do not guarantee 
the independence of Afghanistan for the lifetime 
of the present Ameer alone—as some imagine—but 
that the guarantee is to be a permanent one; and we 
must see to it that the successor to the Afghan throne be, 
like Abdurrahman, a strong ruler and our friend. The 
present is an excellent opportunity for the Liberal 
Administration to prove to our rivals in Asia, that bitter 
as may be our squabbles over our internal affairs, our 
Imperial policy will be the same whatever party be in 
power, and that Britons are united in the determina- 
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tion to resist a wrongful encroachment on the territories 
of our ally. 

Lord Roberts has so secured our border that Russia can 
scarcely entertain the hope of invading India successfully 
from her present frontier. But if we are to hold Russia 
at her present frontier the co-operation of Afghanistan 
is indispensable. When the Ameer realises that our 
pledges are sincere, that we will stand by him fearlessly 
and honestly, he will no doubt unreservedly throw in his lot 
with us ; he will then allow us that access into his country 
which he now denies, so that we may be enabled to 
strengthen his defences, extend our railway system to 
what would be our most suitable base in Afghanistan in 
the event of war, and take such other steps as are essential 
for the guarding of his northern frontier. Our 
scheme of defence will be better understood if 
the routes by which India can be invaded by 
Russia be followed on the accompanying sketch map- 
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which are not yet under our control, and are ever ready 
to take part in a raid that promises plunder. 

But our improved knowledge of the regions that lie 
between us and the Russian frontier, and possibly too a 
clearer insight into Russian designs, are now inclining our 
military authorities to the opinion that the large force of 
the enemy would not advance from Herat, but from Balkh, 
upon Kabul. This unquestionably appears to be the most 
favourable, and it is also far the shortest route open to the 
invader. Those among us who would hand over Balkh to 
Russia should consider the consequences of what they are 
advocating. The country between the Oxus and the 
Hindu Kush is exceedingly fertile. The Russians are 
now awaiting their opportunity to establish themselves at 
Balkh, or rather at Tashkurghan; for though Balkh is 
generally spoken of in this connection, it is a deserted 
place, while Tashkurghan, being the centre of a rich 
district, and otherwise most suitable for the purpose, would 

undoubtedly become the 
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country would supply the 
troops with grain and 
other necessaries. The 
Russian railway system 
would soon be extended 
to this point. In short 
Russia would thoroughly 
organise herattack before 
advancing from this ex- 
cellent base to the inva- 
sion of India. The best 
road from Tashkurghan 
to Kabul crosses the 
Hindu Kush by _ the 
Bamian Pass, The dis- 
THE NORTH-WEST! tance as the crow flies is 
FRONTIER - . cag 
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It may be taken for granted that the Russian objective 
would be the Punjab, the military heart of India. First 
she would have to seize Herat and Balkh: as things are 
at present she could do this without difficulty. It is 
generally supposed that her main force, with the siege 
train, would advance from Herat on Kabul to attack us 
at the Khyber; or on Ghazni to debouch on the plains of 
the Indus valley from the defiles of the Kuram, Tochi, or 
Gumal. The road from Herat to Kabul crosses a com- 
paratively flat country presenting no great difficulties to 
an invader. It is also expected that a small force would 
advance from Balkh on Kabul; and, though there are no 
routes north of Peshawar practicable for a European army, 
small forces would undoubtedly cross the mountains ; one 
force would enter the Chitral valley by the Dora Pass, and 
march on Jelalabad or Peshawar, by the caravan route 
through Dir; another force would invade Kashmir through 
Gilgit, and stir up against us those Indus valley tribes 


fertile districts in which 
abundant supplies can be obtained. It would certainly 
be madness on our part to pursue a policy that would 
establish the Russians in so strong a position at the gate 
of India, and ensure for us the hostility of the Afghan. 
In future articles I shall deal with those measures for the 
defence of India and Afghanistan that have been taken 
during Lord Roberts’s military administration, and those 
further much needed measures which cannot be completed 
until we have secured the confidence of Abdurrahman. 


KE. F. Knieur,. 
THEATRE 
(Suite) 
 Rigrmgguantay depuis peu se présenta d’étudier A la 


fois une ceuvre dramatique neuve et certaines 
dispositions secrttes 4 lui-méme du_ public parisien, 
Avec la proclamation de sentiments superieurs, rien ne 
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me captive, tant que lire leur reflet en Vindéchiffrable 
visage nombreux, que forme une assistance. Je me 
reporte au récent gala littéraire donné par M. Edouard 
Dujardin, pour produire la Fin d’ Antonia. 

L’auteur montre une des figures, intéressantes d’au- 
jourd’hui. Celle du lettré, une flamme continue et pure 
le distingue (romancier avec /es Hantises, Les Lauriers sont 
coupés, poéte A la Gloire d’Antonia, Pour la Vierge du Roc 
ardent et dans La Réponse de la Bergére au Berger); mais 
pas professionnel, homme du monde, sportsman comme 
naguéres le fondateur et l’inspirateur des Revues Indé- 
pendanle et Wagnérienne: il gréerait demain la voilure 
autrement qu’en vélin de quelque authentique yacht. Je 
le veux voir, pour cet instant, costumé du soir, une pluie 
d’orchidées au revers de l’habit, ombre de trois-quarts selon 
la rampe éteinte, avec une jolie inclinaison de toute |’atti- 
tude; mystérieux, scrutant du monocle le manuscrit de 
son prologue: whistlérien. Trois étés, consécutifs, il 
invita Paris 4 connaitre les diverses parties, ou, chaque, 
une Tragédie Moderne, de la LEGENDE D’ANTONIA. Ces 
jours-ci spécialement et pour la conclusion il usa de faste 
La trés courue, élégante salle du Vaudeville louée excep- 
tionnellement, ses dégagements plantés en serre et drapés 
de féte, vers la rue, au point d’y retarder la circulation 
... Amon sens, une erreur! encore que je ne l'impute 
a de lostentation personnelle chez l’impressario, il me 
frappe comme désintéressé de toute facile gloire, ou 
crédule a la seule vertu de son ceuvre, candidement : pour 
l’effusion de celle-ci et en faire, avec sincérité, la preuve 
il convoqua devant une vision de primitif, lointaine et nue 
outre des amateurs, le boulevard. 

L’aventure aurait pu tourner autrement qu’avec quelques 
rires épars mais exaltés jusqu’au malaise, interrompant la 
belle attention, respectueuse, probe décernée par une 
chambrée magnifique et ses francs applaudissements. 
Votre terme, est a la mode ici, de snobisme, appliqué a la 
littérature et aux arts; et le fait aussi, on commence, a 
l’endroit de ces suprémes ou intactes aristocraties que nous 
gardions, la feinte d’un besoin, presque un culte: on se 
détourne, esthétiquement, des jeux intermédiaires proposés 
au gros du public, vers l’exception et le moindre indice, 
chacun se voulant dire 4 portée de comprendre quoi que ce 
soit de rare. J’y percois le pire état; et la ruse propre 
i étouffer dés le futur la délicate idée (il ne restera plus 
rien de soustrait) ; enfin, je m’apitoie hypocritement, un 
danger, pour cette artificielle élite. La stupéfaction, 
aigiie autrement que l’ennui et laquelle tord les bouches 
sans méme que le baillement émane, car on sent qu'il n’y 
apas lieu et que c'est délicieux, certes, mais au-dela de 
soi, trés loin. A ce nouveau supplice la détente viendrait 
de quelque possibilité de rire, abondamment, avec une 
salle entitre, si un incident y aidait, par exemple le faux- 
pas de l’actrice dans sa traine ou une double entente 
tutélaire d’un mot. J’ai pu, concurremment 1’intelligence 
prompte de la majorité, noter l'instauration, en plusieurs, 
de ce phenoméne cruel contemporain, élre quelquepart ow 
Con veut et s'y sentir étranger : je Vindique a la psychologie, 

Un argument ou programme d’avance aux mains du 
spectateur, ainsi que la coutume régne dans les concerts : 
n’allait-on pas reconnaitre comme une musicale célébra- 
tion et figuration aussi de la Vie, confiant le mysteére 
au langage seul et a l’évolution mimique ? 

Transcrire ce feuillet : 

‘Dans la premitre partie de la Légende, |’Amante s’est 
rencontrée avec l’Amant ; l’Amant est mort; et, dans la 
seconde partie (Le Chevalier du Passé), VAmante est 
devenue la Courtisane ; mais, au milieu de son triomphe, le 
passé est réapparu et lui a appris la vanité sa gloire ; 
et elle est aati ™ —— 
‘Maintenant, c’est une Mendiante, Elle a renoncé les 
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anciens désirs ; elle ne veut plus rien que le silence et la 
solitude de la retraite ; une vie spirituelle en dehors du 
monde et au dessus de la nature (comme autrefois la vie 
religieuse) est la fin qu'elle a crue possible. Ainsi son 
org"eil d’ascéte a accepté d’étre la Mendiante qui tend la 
main pour e pain quotidien. 

‘ler Acre. La scéne est dans la montagne. .. La 
mendiante est seule ; mais un jeune berger qui passait l’a 
vue et il revient. C’est la lutte de l’enfant de la nature 
et de celle qui veut renoncer la nature. Le berger la 
violente. 

‘2eme Acre. La Mendiante s’efforce de mépriser et 
doublier la violence qu’elle a subie . . . Mais en son étre 
’humanité n’est pas morte ; ce jeune berger qui I’a violentée, 
c'est la nature qui I’a reprise, la nature au dessus de qui il 
est impossible de s’élever. Elle le comprend, et, dés- 
espérée de voir les souffrances de la vie recommencer pour 
elle, elle veut mourir. Des paysans la sauvent et la 
recueillent. 

‘3ime Acre... Le destin qui a jeté le jeune berger 
sur le passage d’Antonia, a voulu que dans ses bras elle 
concit, Elle va étre mére; et maintenant elle connait 
pourquoi elle ne pouvait s’échapper hors de ’humanité, et 
que sa fin est la dans Ja maternité. 

‘Sa Fin c’est qu’aprés avoir tant désiré et tant souffert, 
elle laisse aprés elle l'enfant qui vivra la vie 4 son tour et 
perpetuera la vie.’ 

Je ne saurais dire mieux des personnages sinon qu’ils 
dessinent les uns relativement aux autres,a leur insu, en une 
sorte de danse, le pas ot! se compose la marche de l’euvre. 
Trés mé!odiquement, en toute suavité; mus par l’orchestre 
intime de leur diction. La modernité s’accommode de ces 
lacs et tours un peu abstraits ; vraiment d’une facon 
inattendue si déja on ne savait ce que de général et de 
neutre prévaut, et d’apte a exprimer le style, dans notre 
vctemept meme la redingote, comme cela se montra aux 
deux représentations des ans !préalables. Tout a l'heure 
la troisieme ne requit pas cette reflexion. L’accord d’un 
art naif s’établissait, selon le site et le costume devenus 
agrestes, tout de suite avec des émotions et des vérités 
amples, graves, primordiales. 

Cette parenthése. 

Je ne me refuse par goiit 4 aucune simplification et en 
souhaite, a l’égal de complexités paralléles: mais le théatre 
institue des personnages agissant et en relief précisément 
pour quils négligent la métaphysique, comme l’acteur 
omet la présence du lustre; ils ne prieront, vers rien, 
hors d’eux, que par le cri élémentaire et obscur de la 
passion. Sans cette régle, on arriverait, au travers 
d’éclairs de la scolastique ou par l’analyse, 4 dénommer 
l’Absolu: linvocation, que lui adressent, au finale, des 
biicherons, me parait a cet égard procéder trop directe- 
ment. La cime d’un saint mont appuyé en fond, elle- 
méme aux frises coupée par une bande-de-ciel, indéniable- 
ment pour suggérer un au-dela, suffisait, invisible; et 
rabattue en la pureté d’ames, elle en pouvait jaillir, 
comme hymne inconscient au jour qui se délivre. .. A 
quoi bon le décor, s'il ne maintient l'image : le traducteur 
humain n’a, poétiquement, qu’a subir, et a rendre, cette 
hantise. 

L’attrait majeur qu’ exerce sur moi la tentative de M. 
Dujardin vient incontestablement de son vers. Je 
veux garder, ) un emploi extraordinaire de la parole qui, 
pour une ouie inexperte, se diluerait, quelquefois, en prose, 
cette appellation: od sera-t-il, le vers? pas en rapport 
toujours avec l’artifice des blancs ou. comme le marque le 
livret. Tel trongon n’en procure un, par lui-méme; et, 
dans la multiple répétition de son jeu seulement, je saisis 
l'ensemble métrique nécessaire. Ce tissu transformable et 
ondoyant ol, sur tel point, afflue le luxe essentiel 4 la 
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versification dont le trésor, par places, s’espace et se 
dissémine, précieusement convient 4 l’expression verbale 
sur la scéne. Un bonheur, davantage; je touche a 
quelque instinct magistral. Voici les rimes dardées sur 
de bréves tiges, accourir, se répondre, tourbillonner, coup 
sur coup, en commandant par une insistance a part et 
exclusive l’attention a tel motif de sentiment, qui devient 
neeud capital. Les moyens traditionnels notoires se pré- 
eipitent ici, 14; ou évanouis par nappes, afin de tout 
résumer, nativemert et éperdiiment, en un jet, d’altitude 
inusitée. J’aime ces ébats de notre séculaire prosodie, 
car ce sont eux, légitimement; mais sans la contrainte 
quils exigeaient pour charmer. Alors triomphe une 
vitalité et comme |’orgueil de trouver et d’ employer, en 
toute joie, de naturelles intentions. Je vais citer: 


LA MENDIANTE 


Au temps des amours fatidiques, 

Celui que j'ai aimé me dit de sa voix prophetique, 
De sa voix de mourant, 

De sa voix d’idéal amant : 

Notre amour, 

C’etit été que ne périsse pas notre jour ; 

Notre amour 

C’etit été que ce que nous étions 

Se perpctue parmi les générations ; 

Notre amour, que n’a-t-il done été 

La continuité 

Des joies et des douleurs par oi: nous avons passé ! 
Notre amour, oh! c’ctait, femme, que je sois pere, 
C’etait que tu sois mére. 

Et puis, 

Au sein des fard:, de fleurs et de folies, 

Le chevalier de mon ame meurtrie, 

Le chevalier du passé de ma vie, 

Il dit, il dit, 

Celui qu’ évoquerent mes melancoiies 

Il dit: 

Va et cherche ta route ; 

Elle fleurira, ton Ame absonte ; 

Toi, la prédestinée 

Elle finira ta destinée. 


Alors, comme j allais quitter 

L’humanité, 

Le destin t’envoya, berger juvenile, 

Du fond de l’inconnu le destin subtil 

T’a poussé, triomphant et vainqueur, 

Sur ie chemin ou s’égarait mon cceur, 

Et par toi, 6 berger du hasard, et par toi, oO berger du destin, 
Voici que s’accomplit la fin, 


Je vais étre mére ; 
Sur la terre 
Je ne mourrai pas tout entiere. 
O mon enfant, dans ton ame 
J’enfanterai et je mettrai et je reposerai mon ame ; 
Dans ton jeune cceur 
attra mon cceur 
Et ta chair 
Ce sera ma chair. 
Chair 
De ma chair, 
Coeur 
De mon cceur, 
Ame 
De mon ame, 
Toi, toi, toi 
Qui vas étre moi, 
O inconcevable joie ! 


I] faut, 4 notre dam, écourter ce couplet : 


» « « Oh que le cours des choses soit béni ! 
Ma vie 

I’st accomplie . . » 

L’enfant naitra, 

L’enfant vivra, 


L’enfant sous les cieux immortels respirera. 


Je sais qu’aistment on parlera d’un recours A la 
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facture Wagnérienne ; pour moi, tout peut se limiter chez 
nous, 

Dans le genre d’intervalle que connait la _poésie 
francaise, attendu que c’était l’heure, certes et tout au 
moins, de lui accorder ce loisir, il me semble jusqu’a 
lévidence que les effets anciens et parfaits, par 
M. Dujardin, comme par plusieurs, démontés pitce a 
piece et rangés selon lordre, se soient, chez lui, trés 
spontanément retrempés en vertu de leurs sympathies 
d'origine, pour y improviser quelque état ingénu ; et je me 
plais 4 rester sur cette explication. qui désigne un cas 
rhythmique mémorable. Srépuane MAvrarme, 





RAB AND ALLAN 
After Dunbar) 


wo the convent of the Manse of God, 
Amang the lave, two simple freers abode, 

Of little piety, but less pretence, 

And not without a cast of common sense. 


Unlike in looks they were, and age and size, 
But mated weel in every other wise ; 

Easy they were, without one spark of pride,— 
They lookit on and loot the warld slide. 


Robert, the taller and the younger freer, 

Was a lean brother of a sober cheer ; 

While Allan, somedeal auld, an’ short, an’ round, 
Gade smiling with his een upon the ground. 


It was a day o’ darkness, wind, an’ rain, 
Mist on the hills an’ puddles on the plain, 
As, on their travels, hungry, tired, an’ weet, 
Toiled Rab and Allan, silent, wi’ sair feet. 


Puir Allan stottit on at half a race ; 

The smile was deein’ on his dismal face, 

Blae were his cheeks that had out-bloomed the rose, 
And a cauld drap hung ever at his nose ; 

And now an’ then he groaned—yet, all the while, 
Disowned his sufferings with a dreary smile. 


Robert was weet an lank, but het o’ blude, 
Lusty an’ swank, an’ carried a high head, 

And, in a bundle, a’ the gear they needed ; 
And grim an’ lichtly owre the puddles speeded. 


Erelang the road led down a steep decline ; 
They turned a bend, and lo! an alehouse sign—- 
A couthic change-house by the roadside set 
Ahint a boortree and a broken yett, 

Wi the twa cross-keys on a creaking board, 
The gift to Peter of his gracious Lord. 


The reek rose from its hospitable lum, 
And promised warmth, at least, to all and some. 


‘We’se heat our fingers, and we’se rest our fit, 
And we’se be better furnished ere we flit’ : 

The words were Allan’s and the wish was Rab’s ; 
So in they turned their noses and their gabs. 


An honest luckie met them i’ the trance, 

Wha leuch, and ee’d them wi’ a welcome glance : 

‘ And, noo ye’re here, ye’ll be for scones an’ cheese? 
Sut stap in-owre,’ quo she, ‘an’ dry your knees.’ 


‘Peace be below this riggin’, and St. Jule!’ 

Quo Rab, and enter’d ; ‘ wife ! we’ll taste your ale, 
For, tho’ we’re weet without as far’s the skin, 

I maun confess we’re dry aneuch within’. 


And now twa blithe freers, by a blazing fire, 

Sat as they settled, and enjoyed their tire: 

And ate their snack, an’ jokit wi’ the dame, 

An’ drank their swats, an’ thocht theirsells at hame. 
HUGH HALIBURTON, 


July 1, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HOME RULE AND THE ARMY 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 29:h June, 1893. 


Sik,—It has been considered best that in matters political 
the Army should express no views. This is wel! for the main- 
tenance of discipline and good order, and for the proper 
fulfilment of its duties. For, doubtless, expression of opinions 
would lay the Army open to contentions, arising from antago- 
nistic views, or to mufiny against the commands of proper 
authorities. The Army, therefore, is neutral ; an armed neutrality 
which watches the outcome of political conflicts and takes its 
orders from the stronger side. And this is very meet so long 
as the rupture of the kingdom is not at stake. But it seems an 
important question why, when such a rupture is proposed, the 
Army, which must be composed of loyal subjects—and of those 
no mean number—should be without voice in the matter. 
For in a case like this, apart from the welfare of their country— 
which is to them a grave matter—their own interests must be 
considered. And those interests, too, may considerably affect 
the welfare of the country. In short, there are three lights in 
which a soldier will look upon such a proposition: first, as a 
loyal subject, how it will affect the country generally ; secondly, 
as a soldier, how it will affect the Army ; thirdly, how the effect 
which it may produce on the Army will reflect on the welfare of 
the country as touching its power of offence and defence. 

And yet he is absolutely voiceless in the matter. Thus, in 
the midst of political argument, the Army is overlooked, like 
the silent and neutral member of a debate. Let him who will 
look beneath the hard cold crust of circumstance, and he may 
feel surprise at the restless seething heart of this grim volcano. 
And, as there is no terrestrial phenomenon without some law 
to account for it, so here, this mental uneasiness is not with- 
out its reason. It must be acknowledged that the Bill before 
the House for the establishment of Home Rule in Ireland is a 
proposition tending to a rupture in the United Kingdom. It 
may not be amiss therefore to look into the soldiers’ views upon 
the subject, omitting those which he holds as a loyal subject in 
common with the nation. First, therefore, as regards his 
opinions as to its effect upon the Army. Whether the present 
constant supply of recruits is sufficient is open to much question. 
Some say it is ; some, on the other hand, say that it is not. 
Be that as it may, however, it is well known that the ranks 
of nearly all the branches of the Service are considerably 
swelled by the Irish contingent. How then will Home Rule 
affect this? It is not likely that the sons of Ulster and other 
Loyal counties will enrol themselves in the ranks of a hostile 
Army, and one in which they would have to fight against their 
country and their kinsman! As for the rest, well—the 
Nationalists, in whom all power will be vested, will take every 
precaution that they do not fight for Britain. We shall be 
practically, therefore, minus the Irish contingent. But it is not 
only from Ireland that we shall lose recruits. There are many 
men not from Erin now in the Army who would rather suffer 
much than fight against their ‘friends in St. Patrick’s,’ who will 
war to the same end as themselves. Nevertheless they must 
fight—together with the present Irish contingent—for they will 
obey orders, however hard they be. But there are many “such 
men also out of the Service who will not enlist under those 
Conditions, but who might otherwise have done so. Thus it is 
probable that the supply of recruits will fail also at home. 
Where else then are we to turn for them ? 

Then, again, will our Army remain in Ireland under these 
altered conditions? It must ; otherwise we shall lose the very 
small hold which we shall then have upon her. It must remain 
under instructions from the Imperial Government, in order 
to prevent the buddings of a national revolt which may attempt 
to throw off the last link of dependence. And yet it will be 
employed by the House in Dublin, through its representatives 
at Westminster, to hold the Loyalists in check, and to enforce 
the customs which it may impose upon the country. It will be 
Practically the last cord that will bind Erin to us: to the 
Nationalists it will be the only bar to their complete indepen- 
“ence; to the Loyalists, the traitor, the arm of injustice 
Stretching across the Channel to hold them in subjection to 
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acommon enemy. It will therefore be hostile to both Loyalist 
and Nationalist, and hated of both. At present our troops 
in Ireland are popular. You see the officers proffered by the 
gentry around that bountiful hospitality which is proverbially 
an attribute of the country, and which can nowhere be sur- 
passed. You find the men entering freely into the amusements 
and interests of the people, and joining hands in friendship. 
And must all this then be changed ? Must the warm hospitality 
become cold, the rough friendship be turned to sullen silence? 
At present it seems likely to be so. 

If our regular forces are to suffer a heavy loses in recruits, it 
may be said that the Militia will suffer still more. In fact the 
measure leads to the total abolition of Irish Militia regiments. 
These are almost entirely composed of Irish officers and Irish 
men ; and as such, under the proposed alterations, they cannot 
remain. Officers will not lead their men against the homes of 
those whose crime is that they are Loyal; nor would the men 
follow. During the greater part of the year they are the landlords 
and tenants of the country, and it would be absurd to expect 
them to continue in a service in which they may be called 
upon to subject themselves and their countrymen to a form of 
government which is abhorrent to them. Irish Militia officers 
will resign and the regiments will have to be disbanded. For, 
were there any men, it would be impossible on the face cf it 
to officer them from among the Nationalists. Will the British 
Government allow the Irish Parliament to raise its own Volun- 
teers? It would no longer be possible for Great Britain to raise 
Volunteers there. 

In the summing up of the losses which our forces would 
sustain by this measure you come to the third view which a 
soldier holds upon the subject. You have seen that the Regulars 
will suffer from a great diminution in the supply of recruits, 
that the Irish Militia will probably have to be disbanded, and 
that Irish Volunteers are an impossibility. So great a reduc- 
tion in the strength of the Army, regular and auxiliary, must 
materially affect the offensive and defensive power of Great 
Britain. It is important that the Regulars should be kept up 
that they may guard the Empire in our colonies ; while to the 
auxiliary forces is, to a great extent, delegated the duty of 
defence at home. If these can no longer be replenished under 
the old system, less popular measures will have to be taken to 


secure it, or Britain’s power must remain weakened.—I am, 
etc, P. M. P. 





REVIEWS 


IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE 


Essays in London. The Private Life. By HENRY JAMES. 
London ; Osgood. 


Mr. Henry James is at once a delight and a disappointment. 
Before all things he is a ‘ writer.’ Never careless of expression, 
nor unmindful of rhythm, he approaches his work in the spirit 
of the artist. He is not content, after the manner of the British 
novelist, to leave the effect to chance. Page by page, sentence 
by sentence, it is all studied and select. ‘There is not a phrase 
that is not consciously placed and cadenced, not a word, whose 
sound and significance are not the outcome of deliberate 
thought. And since craftsmanship is the rarest of virtues, we 
owe Mr. James a vast debt of gratitude. But it falls out that 
his very merits render his deficiencies the more glaring. In 
the best of his books we ‘breathe the air of pure zesthetics,’ to 
adapt a phrase of his own making, but there is seldom emotion 
enough to take the chill off. You are interested, but never 
moved. You admire, but never exult. The workmanship is 
undeniable, the truth more than doubtful. And if you take up 
a new book by Mr. Henry James in delight, you seldom lay it 
down without disappointment. 

The method, in this last volume of stories, is still the same. 
The tact and taste wherewith the characters are handled, and 
the dialogue is expressed are beyond praise. The page sparkles 
with epigram; the wit seldom flags. But wit and epigram, 
if they do not relieve a passage of emotion, are wont to fall 
flat, and you would even forgive Mr. James something of his 
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style, if but once he would let himself go. So scrupulous is 
his refinement, that he avoids even the shock of incident. His 
motives are either trivial, or unfairly faced. Now and again 
he so far embroils his characters, that you expect a situation. 
But either the climax never comes, or it is so remorselessly 
slurred, that you take no account of it. The story of Owen 
Wingrove, for instance, the last of a military race, who, 
declining the Army, is denounced as a coward, and dies in a 
ghost-haunted chamber, contains the elements of a tragedy. 
But you read it without sympathy, because the dry, brilliant 
method declines to harrow you. Again, what story has 
better possibilities than the trifle called Collaboration? The 
French poet who joins hands with the German poet to pro- 
duce an Opera is admirably conceived; and the discomfi- 
ture of both is inevitable as it is ingenious. Here the 
fallacy of artistic nationality, the conflict between patriotism 
and art might have been crystallised into a miniature tragedy. 
But the story leaves you impressed with a magnificent 
Bohemianism, which convinces, and the hint of a poverty, 
which does not. The opportunity is gone: you have 
been entertained with a pleasant piece of gossip, 
but the shadowed masterpiece is still unwritten. A mild 
cynicism, a worldly common sense, make a serious develop- 
ment impossible ; and, while you wonder at the workmanship, 
and enjoy the happy phrase, you cannot but feel cheated 
of your emotion. Yet it were churlish indeed to complain 
that Mr. James’s best is not better; the spruce dialogue, 
the suggestion of foppery, both in style and character, are a 
constant entertainment ; and if Mr. James is apt to treat his 
puppets as though they were Aunt Sallies, to set them up ex- 
pressly that he may knock them down again, we must content 
ourselves with phrase and epigram, and go elsewhere for a real 
emotion, a sincere observation, which pierce the surface of 
things. Mr. James, we are sure, is conscious of his own lim- 
itations. Again and again he drops, or we are vastly mis- 
taken, into autobiography. Of Lord Mellifont—the hero of 
The Private Life, as clean-cut and ineffectual a story as litera- 
ture has to show—he says that ‘he was a style’: a criticism 
which apzlies so closely to himself, that he must have been 
aware of the correspondence. Yes, Mr. Henry James 7s a 
style: which in these days of widely advertised slip-slop is the 
very best thinz in the world; and it is not in reproach but 
in the keenest spirit of admiration that we quote one other 
scrap of autobiography—this also an analysis of Lord Mellifont: 
‘If there was a defect in his method (and I suggest it under 
my breath), it was that he had a little more art than any con- 
junction—even the most complicated—could possibly require.’ 
But Mr. James is not only an artist; he is a devout 
worshipper of London, and in his volume of essays—homo- 
geneous neither in style nor topic—he has paid a magnificent 
tribute to the finest city in the world. He has perceived 
London with his intelligence rather than with his eyes. Logic 
rather than impression is his method. His London is a London 
of phrase and thought, not of appearances—of character, not of 
aspect. He treats it as he would treat the hero of a novel. 
He defines its possibilities, measures its shortcomings, is most 
liberal to its generosities, and in the end misses the picture. 
But he has hit on the essential qualities. He recognises that 
London is the outcome of accidents—of accidents which set 
it high above the straight-cut, reasonable cities of the Latin 
race. He is properly enthusiastic concerning our exquisite 
and wickedly maligned atmosphere—he is the only foreigner 
who has ever done justice to a London fog; he worships 
Piccadilly with a devotion which you would scarce expect even 
in a professional loafer. His rhapsody on the Parks almost 
proclaims him a Briton. In fact, his sympathy with London is 
heartwhole ; his knowledge of its qualities amazingly just ; and 
yet he has never quite seen it. He tells us that it was his 
intention to stud his ‘desultory remarks’ with vignettes. 
Well; he has not done so, and one cannot help thinking that 
the failure was foredoomd. He is proof against the purely 
sensuous aspect of the place. Whenever he has set out to 
see, the faculty of analysis has strangled vision. But his 
sympathetic intelligence has divined much, and his modesty 
most righteously disclaims dogmatism. ‘Out of its richness 
and inexhaustible good humour,’ he writes, ‘it belies the next 
hour any generalisation you may have been so simple as to 
make about it.’ A most prudent judgment and a well-timed 
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reproof to such as think that London is most properly dismissed 
with a sneer at its fogs. 

The essays which do not touch upon London are strangely 
unequal. Mr. Henry James, the critic, is apt to lose hold 
of proportion. The chapter on Flaubert is as sane and well- 
balanced as possible—as wise an estimate both for praise 
and blame as you can find. But fresh from this triumph 
he descends at once to a panegyric of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
whose works, his own sense of style must tell him, are not 
written at al]. And surely it was not worth while to include 
some twenty-five disjointed pages upon Ibsen, which, as they 
deal with a particular representation, were as dead as Queen 
Anne the day after they were written. However, despite its 
inequalities, the book is one which cannot be passed over, for 
on nearly every page you will meet the ripe judgment of a 
singularly acute mind. 


‘FRUITFUL AND STIMULATING’ 


The Labour Movement. By L. T. HoBHOUSE, M.A. With 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. London: Unwin. 


In his cautious preface to this marvellous display of fallacy, 
cant, and sentiment, Mr. Haldane tells ‘the preachers of the 
New Gospel’ that ‘theirs is the truth for a time’, and urges 
them to go on in the steadfast certainty that their ‘ teaching 
will be superseded’. For others it will be a sufficient criticism 
that the author, a Fellow of Merton College, admits his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Tom Mann ‘ for many fruitful and stimulating 
ideas.’ We are far from regretting that Labour, or more 
assuredly the New Unionism, has found an educated voice, 
capable of putting in its most favourable light the Gospel, 
crudely and incoherently preached and disastrously applied by 
the Dock leaders at Hull and elsewhere. Its fundamental 
doctrine is that ‘not increased production, but a better dis- 
tribution of wealth, is essential’; and there you have in a 
phrase the author’s burning anxiety to ‘get at’ capital, his 
profligate disregard of national prosperity. His soul is fretted 
by the existence of rich and poor; his ingenuity is puzzled to 
transfer the wealth of the one to the pockets of the other. 
Cant aside, he and his like are merely planning a robbery that 
shall look like justice. Suppose a man to work for certain 
customers and to be paid for it, honesty being assumed in 
vendor and purchaser alike, the proceeds are absolutely his 
own, and none but a thief would attempt spoliation. The 
transaction is simple and complete, in Mr. Hobhouse’s despite. 
He argues—if you can call it argument—that a multitude of 
other people (generalised under the name of the State) have a 
right to the savings of a dead man. Should he have purchased 
land or shares in an industry, the author complains that ‘we 
(the State) shall have to pay his heirs to the ding of doom for 
the condescension of allowing themselves to be born’, How 
the State pays a farmer's rent, or provides a profit for industry, 
remains unexplained. Suppose you spend your extra earnings 
upon dissipation and die penniless leaving only an evil example 
to your children, the new code esteems you model citizen ; 
suppose you invest the same earnings in (say) bread-making 
you have sinned most grievously in scheming that your children 
shall draw ‘an undiminished tribute from the worker’. Morality 
does not here concern us. But we ask Mr. Hobhouse to look 
at the matter from a business point of view. Which citizens 
would compose the stronger State—those whose frugality is 
encouraged by the old political economy, or the squandering 
profligates he is labouring to beget? That no forced con- 
struction is put on the author’s words the following extract from 
page 75 is sufficient to prove. ‘The principle of the inheritance 
of private property creates a lien on the industry of all future 
time for the descendants of every man who accumulates wealth. 
This is too great a price to pay for thrift.’ 

According to Mr. Haldane, Mr. Hobhouse belongs to a 
school that is rapidly growing. The increase is easily explained, 
despite the preposterous doctrines on which it is founded. Mr. 
Hobhouse advocates a policy that would ruin Britain in less 
than a decade, but he recommends it by the offer of wholesale 
bribery to the proletariat. Disclaiming ‘the rude methods of 
revolution and confiscation’—any defence of which would at 
once uncover the real dishonesty of his scheme—he craftily 
proposes.to proceed by ostensibly legal forms. We can ad: 
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just taxation as we please,’ he cries in triumph. By a graduated 
income tax, increased death duties, taxation of ground rents 
and other imposts, he proposes to draw the entire revenue of 
the country from capital, letting ‘wages’ go entirely untaxed 
He would, in fact, that the workman should enjoy all the 
advantages of citizenship without a penny paid, while from a 
note we learn that at some distant period provision for old age 
and sickness, for widows and children, are to be included. At this 
rate it would not take long to abolish the wealth of Britain, 
and to drive every rich and effectual man out of society. And 
then? Why, then, land and industry will be communised, and 
the magic of that word will atone for all we have lost. Such are 
‘the fruitful and stimulating ideas’ that Tom Mann has suc- 
ceeded in instilling into the mind of this Fellow of Merton. 
They would be of no importance were they not adopted bya 
mob which foolishly imagines that it has all to gain and nothing 
to lose by revolution. For us, their only interest is that they 
afford a key to the suicidal Labour movements of the day. 
When it is shouted from the house-tops that the business of 
Britain is no longer to make or to accumulate wealth, but to 
drain the sources of prosperity, to render frugality impossible, 
is it wonderful that untaught labour, reckless alike of its own 
future and of the national enterprise, should set itself merely to 
grab at profits? The one ground for hope is that wisdom will 
come from a wholesome succession of failures. 

Naturally enough, Tom Mann’s protégé fools the Trade 
Unionists to the top of their bent. The multiplicity of his 
definitions proves that not without difficulty did he find a 
description of the Trade Union at once plausible and flattering. 
It is an association for ‘regulating the conditions of labour’ ; 
its object is ‘to obtain a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, 
Further, on page 20, it re-appears as ‘an effective mechanism 
for bargaining.’ On page 27 it ‘regulates the conditions of 
employment in the interests of all the workers’; while on 
page 28 it is exalted into a ‘moral, educational, and economic 
movement.’ That its result is to throw ‘the less capable out of 
work’ is courageously admitted ; yet, says our philosopher, 
who uses capitalist and the enemy as interchangeable terms, 
‘it is better that three-fourths should earn a decent living, and 
the remaining fourth be left to private charity than that all 
should struggle with starvation together.’ But, says Mr. Hob- 
house, he who buys labour must not deal as he deals in every 
other commodity, and pay the market price. His first duty is 
to see that the vendor also has enough to live comfortably. 
Why confine this rule to labour, we ask? The greengrocer is 
as much entitled to its benefit as the docker. Let us frankly 
accept the spendthrift’s gospel, and cease bargaining. It is a 
speedy and effectual means of emptying the pockets. The author 
has surrounded co-operation with the same glorious halo with 
which Trades Unionism is invested, and has treated both with 
the same Jack of candour. Space and words fail us to enumerate 
all the suppressions and misrepresentations we have noted, but 
one may be given as an example of many. ‘ Last year,’ we are 
told, ‘38 co-operative societies farmed 3315 acres in Great 
Britain.” Precisely: but the author does not add that the 
majority do so at a loss, and that except under highly favourable 
circumstances the system is a failure. Even from a Fellow of 
Merton College who takes ‘ fruitful and stimulating’ ideas from 
Tom Mann we might have expected a fair statement. Yet 
the failures of Trades-Unionism and Co-operation—the miseries 
entailed by the one, the losses encountered by the other-—are 
all glossed over. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 


Questions at Issue. By EDMUND GOSSE. London: 
Heinemann. 


It has become so mucha matter of course for writers to 
make up a book out of articles published at divers times and 
in divers manners, that it is superfluous for the ‘critic to de- 
mand that a volume so composed should have an element of 
unity. We need not, then, look too closely into Mr. Gosse’s 
allegation that the dozen papers which make up this tome 
belong to that province of literature ‘which is still republican, 
the frank examination of the literary life of the day.’ The ques- 
tion, ‘What is a great poet ?’ it might well be urged, belongs 
to no particular age or clime. But whether this be so or not, 
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let us be content with facts as we find them, and welcome Mr. 
Gosse ‘ abandoning the lecture-desk or other tribune,’ while we 
pause to congratulate ourselves that he should condescend to 
‘mingle in easy conversation with men who are not bound to 
preserve any decorum in listening to his opinions,’ and to 
assure him that so far as we are concerned that decorum, 
though admittedly not obligatory, shall on no account be vio- 
lated. Various are the subjects whereof Mr. Gosse treats, from 
the Limits of Realism in Fiction, to Shelley in 1892, from Tenny- 
son and After, to Symbolism and M. Stéphane Mallarmé. The 
book concludes with that excellent burlesque, entitled ‘An 
Election at the English Academy,’ which upon its original 
appearance was attributed to almost every one save Mr. Gosse 
himself. There his touch is admirably light, and the piece is 
from first to last lively and spirited. And its moral reaches 
somewhat deeper than the author supposes. 

We cannot bestow this unqualified praise upon the other 
essays. The ‘ Two Pastels’ upon Mr. Stevenson as a poet, and 
upon Mr. Kipling’s short stories, are merely ordinary reviews, 
which need not have been resuscitated, and which, being neither 
dainty nor concise, are most certainly not Pastels ; and scattered 
up and down their pages is many a phrase which seems to 
have no very definite meaning. Not even Mr. Gosse’s most 
ardent admirer would assert that ‘to embitter the literary arena’ 
is a correct, though it may be an intelligible, metaphor; while 
the dictum that ‘death is the great solution of critical 
continuity’ is absolutely unintelligible though it may be correct. 
At the same time, it would be affectation to deny that Mr, 
Gosse has grasped many important, if obvious truths, and has 
expressed them quite nicely. He sees that ‘patriotism is a 
meaningless term in literary criticism’; and that owing to the 
spread of democratic sentiment there is a danger ‘of the 
traditions of literary taste, the canons of literature, being 
reversed with success by a popular vote.’ Nay, he shrewdly 
suspects that all the newspaper gabble about Lord Tennyson 
was so much nonsense, and that the masses care at heart 
neither for the late Laureate nor for any other poet; a surmise 
which Mr. George Gissing does most solemnly, circumstantially, 
statistically and characteristically confirm in a letter addressed 
to the author and here printed. It may be that such views are 
not particularly novel, and will strike no chill to the heart of 
the real student of literature. Still, is it not much that Mr. 
Gosse has been privileged to apprehend these truisms and to 
proclaim them, with a due sense of their awfulness, to the 
American public ? 

A typical example of Mr. Gosse’s method will be found in 
the discourse on ‘ The Tyranny of the Novel,’ with which this 
volume opens. Mr. Gosse goes back to the beginning like a 
thorough workman. The English novel, he very rightly says, 
begins with Pame/a in 1740. ‘The original magnificent out- 
burst of the English novel lasted exactly for a quarter of a 
century, and closed with the publication of Humphrey Clinker? 
That droll work was published in 1771, so there must be some 
error here, for thirty-one years is neither exactly nor inexactly 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Gosse’s pretensions to accuracy, 
we rather think, hive been in time past impugned by more 
than one (obviously) black-hearted and malignant pedant. 
And doubtless a very pretty and personal explanation will be 
forthcoming for this blunder. After Humphrey Clinker the 
novel fell upon evil days: till in 1811 Sense and Sensibility 
appeared, and in the ensuing twenty years came the Waverley 
novels, the rest of Miss Austen’s, and the ‘best books of Galt, 
of Mary (sic) Ferrier, of Maturin, of Lockhart, of Banim.’ 
This list is scarce worthy of so brilliant a /¢térateur as Mr. 
Gosse, and reads more like the work of the common journalist, 
apt to affect singularity, and determined to seem to know that 
of which he is all but ignorant. For, in the first place, Miss 
Ferrier’s name was, of course, Susan Edmonston ; in the second 
place, surely Michael Scott had as good a right to be named 
as Banim, and a much better than the author of that tissue of 
obscene and blasphemous nonsense, JZe/moth the Wanderer ; 
and in the third place, why no word from first to last of Miss 
Edgeworth? Such evidently hasty judgments inspire a dis- 
trust which is not dispelled by the spelling ‘ Anastatius’ for 
‘Anastasius,’ by the grouping together of Gray, Butler, Hume, 
and Warburton (as who should say Tennyson, Mansel, Spencer, 
and Professor Henry Drummond), or by the remark that Sir 
Walter’s poems are really Waverley novels ‘told in easy 
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ambling verse, and to a great measure spoiled by such telling.’ 
Confidence is fortunately restored by the really superior manner 
in which Mr. Gosse sniffs at Miss Yonge and the Daisy Chain 
—which entitles him to an honourable place among /es jeunes. 

Two magnificent outbursts of the novel—two booms— 
having been followed by two periods of depression, Mr. Gosse 
thinks it likely that the third magnificent outburst which began 
with Dickens, and is still going on will erelong be succeeded 
by another period of barrenness and stagnation. He seeks 
to find a remedy for this misfortune. It turns out that our 
modern novelists stick too much to the old themes. What 
we require is new topics. In particular would Mr. Gosse 
suggest that the commercial and professional aspects of life 
are not unworthy of the careful attention of the novelist, who 
nowadays ‘cannot describe a trade ora profession, because he 
knows none.’ Thus, ‘the study of the Dorsetshire dairy-farms 
in Mr. Hardy’s superb TZess of the D'Urbervilles is of the 
highest value’; M. Zola’s description of mining processes in 
Germinal is ‘so minute and so technical that this novel is 
quoted by experts as the best existing record of conditions 
which are already obsolete,’ while in some Cornish story or 
other, Mr. Pearce ‘seemed to be about to give us just the 
vivid information we want about the Newlyn  pilchard- 
fishery.’ 

This is a truly happy device for breathing new life into 
the novel, combining as it does the excellences of a blue- 
book with those of a work of fiction. No longer shall Mr. 
Pecksniff be curious as to Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden 
leg ; he seeks to learn Mrs. Todgers’s idea of the life of a 
wooden leg maker. In the face of Mr. Gosse it seems 
indecorous to suggest that, after all, the thing that matters 
is not what the artist treats but how he treats it; not the 
fact that Dorsetshire dairy farms come into Mr. Hardy’s 
masterpiece, but that Mr. Hardy has used kis material to 
the best possible purpose and with the best possible effect. 
We shall, thereforé, only express the respectful wish that 
Mr. Gosse would begin this new era himself by depicting 
the career and the occupation of a successful literary 
man. Let him describe the tricks of the trade; let 
him show how an air of omniscience may best be 
affected; let him set forth how accuracy may be flung 
to the winds, and how gross blunders form the best pass- 
port to success. Let him teach the young idea how to 
gather a group of firm friends who shall praise through thick 
and thin ; let him analyse the mental processes of the polite 
littérateur who talks glibly of Banim and Hajji Baba because 
he would display the wide range of his reading, and chatters 
familiarly of ‘ Mary’ Ferrier. If Mr. Gosse would but take in 
hand some such work, we guarantee for it an immense success. 
Experts might in future ages revert to it as ‘the best existing 
record of conditions’ which will then, it may be hoped, be 
obsolete ; it would convey to posterity ‘ just the vivid informa- 
tion’ which posterity might want as to the art of ‘making a 
name in literature’; and it would afford really important 
assistance towards determining ‘the Limits of Realism in 
Fiction.’ 

In parting from Mr. Gosse we have but one suggestion to 
make. He has told usso much of his Library that the public 
is not only extremely proud of that institution but looks upon 
it as nothing less than a national possession. Would it not 
be a graceful act on the part of the Legislature to vote the 
small sum necessary for adding to its shelves some thoroughly 
accurate and trustworthy book of reference on English litera- 
ture? We can conceive no obstacle in the way of this 
scheme save the apprehension that if Mr. Gosse had it he 
would never useit. A solemn undertaking on his part would 
we are satisfied dissipate that fear. It is for him therefore, to 
come forward, and to gratify his innumerable friends and 
admirers by giving the necessary assurance. 


A FOOTNOTE ON THE REGENCY 


France under the Regency, with a Review of the Administration 
of Louis XIV. By JAMES BRECK PERKINS. London; 
Macmillan. 


Mr. Perkins’s book is divided into two parts of almost equal 
length, The first presents an admirable picture of King Louis’s 
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reign ; the second in a few brief chapters sketches (and no 
more) the period known as the Orleans Regency. This is 
a time singularly barren of internal progress as of external 
contests : but had it been treated with a proper elaboration a 
much more vivid picture might have been presented of an 
epoch interesting at once as the time of recovery after ex- 
hausting wars, and as the first dawn of the Illumination. 
Another charge there is to bring against Mr. Perkins. It is 
an established canon of historical study that no account of the 
external relations of a country can be complete which is not 
supplemented by external information : since native authorities 
must needs be one-sided, and may be absolutely untrustworthy. 
This canon Mr. Perkins has violated. Save that he has gathered 
a few quotations from the Venetian ambassadors and half a 
dozen from English State papers, his information even on such 
complicated subjects as the Spanish Succession is drawn almost 
exclusively from French sources, and coloured by French ideas 
and French prejudices. To take a single example : surely the 
author is aware that the sexagenarian favourite of Philip V. was 
known to her contemporaries, and is known to history, as the 
Princess Orsini ; yet as ‘ Madame des Ursins’ she masquerades 
in his pages from first to last. Why not write Londres and 
Edimbourg at once? Nor are things much better when we 
come to the nominal body of the work—the sketch of the 
Regency. Manuscript or not, St. Simon and his likes are not 
the best authority on the history of the State ; and we do not 
find in Mr. Perkins’s pages the fulfilment of that brave promise 
of original research into public documents which glorifies his 
preface. 

However, the review of the reign of Louis XIV. is admirably 
done. That the statements there made are in some instances 
repeated in the latter chapters appears to denute that the two 
parts were written independently ; but this is a trivial fault. 
The arraignment of Colbert’s protective system is excellent. 
The Blackavised Incorruptible is shown to have inflicted far 
more harm than good on trade whether internal or external, 
Only on one point does there seem to bea fiaw in the indict- 
ment: small account is taken of the mischief done by the 
octrois and inter-provincial restrictions. The system of bounties 
could not have a fair chance under such conditions. None the 
less it is entertaining to find a true-hearted American attacking 
the very McKinley of the seventeenth century. 

In his account of the progress and consequences of the per- 
secution of the Huguenots Mr. Perkins is clear and thorough. 
Here again, however, he has relied too much on French figures 
as to the number of emigrants. The intendants in their re- 
ports naturally minimised the number of secessions, and further 
Mr. Perkins forgets that the migration went on not for five 
rears only, but for five-and-twenty, and that those who clung 
longest to their native soil were by no means the weakest or 
worst of the seceders. Even at his own figure, the loss of a 
quarter of a million of industrious lieges was a blow that 
France has never recovered and maybe never will. The 
authors estimate of Louis XIV. is singular; he was, he 
decides, ‘not a great man, buta great king.’ And here it may be 
noted at once that whenever Mr. Perkins attempts to deviate into 
epigram the result is generally either obscurity or nonsense. ‘The 
best way to prepare for a reform,’ he writes for example, ‘is to 
adoptit’. That way madness lies unless you are Sir Boyle Roche : 
while for confusion of language and ideas a sentence concern- 
ing the Scottish character, on p. 432, is a perfect model. And 
alike obscurity of language impairs the sketch of the king’s 
character. An enthusiastic admiration for France and 
especially of France under her present government seems to 
have contended for the mastery in the authors mind witb 
the conclusions arrived at from the plain facts of history. 
Hence in one place we find Louis represented asa rascal whose 
word no nation could or did rely on, to whom treaties were 
waste paper and promises piecrust ; and in another he appears 
the one virtuous sovereign of Europe, striving to hold all others 
to their treaty obligations—and that too at a moment (the 
carrying out of the Second Spanish Partition Treaty) when it 
is as hard to believe that he acted with honesty as it is easy 
to understand why he should profess to doso. A prejudice 
against kings in general is not a sound qualification for the 
historian of amonarchy. Nevertheless as has been said above, 
this part af the work is an excellent sketch of a long reign, 
It hag often heen done before, but hardly better, 
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The short review of the Regency which follows calls for no 
special remark. Four out of the nine chapters are devoted to 
a very clear and full account of Law’s financial schemes and 
their ultimate failure: indeed, this is the most attractive 
portion of the book for the general reader. Mr. Perkins 
can hardly be described as a very picturesque writer, but 
the brief glories of the Rue Quincampoix make him write 
in spite of himself. The remaining chapters are dull and 
not particularly enlightening. The author does not profess 
to throw any new light upon the story of the times, and to do 
justice to those times as they were, fervid style was almost a 
necessity. The character of Dubois is rightly vindicated 
from two centuries of opprobrium, and the character of 
Orleans is sketched with a sympathetic hand ; but beyond these 
points, amid a somewhat dry summary of events, there is 
nothing. Mr. Perkins leaves us at the beginning of a period 
in the history of France which has no parallel in that of any 
country. From the picture of Louis the Well Beloved in his 
boyhood, the one innocent face and heart among the foul drove 
which surrounded him, vile traducers of the noblest names of 
France, down to the horrible last scene of the old wretch 
tossing on his red-hot couch of agony and deserted by all 
except the daughters he had hated and insulted all their lives, 
there is no such awful series of medaliions painted in blood 
and flame as the reign of Louis XV. presents. Mr. Perkins 
states in his preface that he contemplates dealing with other 
periods of the century. We trust his work will be rather on 
the lines of his earlier and more elaborate book than on those 
of the present volume. The work is as a rule written in the 
English language, but the spelling is bedevilled in a way to 
make a British publisher blush, 


NEW NOVELS 


A murder, a cipher indicating hidden treasure, a gold-field, 
two villains, two more murders, discovery of the treasure by aid 
of the cipher, a sinful woman (whom you are to forgive because 
she loved violently—though injudiciously), a sweet young girl 
very beautiful), a faithful fellow who died in defence of his pal, 
and a wooden hero—these are the events and persons in Mr. 
W. Carlton Dawe’s novel in two volumes called Zhe Emu’s 
Head, A Chronicle of Dead Man’s Flat (London: Ward and 
Downey). It will be observed that the scene is necessarily laid 
in Australia. The observant may generally detect some 
peculiarity even in the most commonplace essays in fiction, and 
we take the feature of this work to be that the hero, who, though 
of wood was good, and the heroine who was an angel of purity, 
and apparently quite as honest about property as most people, 
made their fortune, and lived happily ever after, by feloniously 
receiving £25,000 in gold dust and nuggets, well knowing that 
it had been stolen, and even knowing whom it had been stolen 
from, namely, the Postmaster-General of that Colony. It is 
true that the principal thief was dead, and that the survivors 
by no manner of means consented to the receiving, but we 
cannot see that that makes any difference to the moral, and it 
certainly makes none tothe legal quality of the act. Mr. 
Carlton Dawe, rewards the crime with happiness ever after, 
including not only ‘two perfectly beautiful children,’ but also 
the doubling of the fund by fortunate speculation, so that each 
perfectly beautiful child might hope eventually to get the whole 
amount their father stole. If this is not an immoral story 
what is? 

Mr. Alexander Allardice has woven a romance about the 
Queen’s Deeside Castle which would have attracted much 
attention had Waverley never been written, but in that case 
Balmoral (Edinburgh : Blackwood) would never have been 
written either. Mr. Allardice cannot be accused of plagiarism— 
though the clothing of the Baron of Bradwardine with the garb 
of an Aberdeen Professor fitted out with a new series of Latin 
quotations comes perilously near to it. The best part of this 
romance of the ’15 is that which deals witha rural parish in 
England. The squire is good; excellent the lament of his 
failing health : ‘ I sometimes think,’ thus he complains, ‘I am 
hot very long for this world. I don’t carry my drink so kindly 
as I used to do, and an extra bottle or two always makes me 
mindful of death next day.’ But what reason has Mr. Allardice 
for supposing that the large proportion of those ofall degrees who 
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took part in the hunting on the braes of Mar spoke: English as 
well as Gaelic? The Highlands have surely changed greatly in 
the last hundred and sixty years, yet according to our author 
railways, tourists and Sassenach shooting-tenants make the 
only differences between that time and the present. There 
is a considerable display of historical knowledge but Mr. 
Allardice is not slow to avail himself of the romance writer’s 
privilege ; and the conclusion of the whole matter is that 
the book is more ambitious than successful. 

If What Ails the House? (London: W. H. Allen) be not a 
satire on the lady author, then ——. It holds a story within a 
story; Mrs. Perkins, ‘authoress’, desires to manufacture a novel, 
yet lacks a plot; and her friend Miss Minchin supplies in- 
spiration in the shape of a bundle of old letters. On this Mrs. 
Perkins proceeds with a romance modelled on Jane Eyre and 
The House on the Marsh, introducing in order due lonely 
mansion, lovely governess, enamoured employer, mad wife ; 
and later, where the scene changes to Italy, Byron, Shelley and 
Vesuvius—in minor parts. Chapter by chapter is posted to 
Miss Minchin, who, with her maid Betsy, lives in the perusal 
alone ; certain passages playing such havoc with her nerves 
that she is compelled to seek medical advice for herself, and 
higher aid for the persecuted heroine. But the correspondence 
ends not here ; for each fragment of manuscript passes to Mrs. 
Perkins’s friends, and all write comments exhaustive as lauda- 
tory, and compare notes one with another: even retainers of 
the families exchange views in writing. On achieving the 
second volume the author’s brain is not unnaturally semi- 
paralysed, and the third instalment is like to be wanting ; but 
her publishers threaten an action for breach of contract; and 
friends press to the rescue, so with their encouragement and co- 
operation her task is done. Mr. A. L. Haddon may have aimed 
either at originality, or at a practical joke: but the originality 
is elaborated to boredom, the joke is hidden by a pile of words. 

Grisly Grisel/ (London : Macmillan) is a historical story by 
Miss Yonge, the period being that of the Wars: of the Roses. 
It consequently contains less matrimony and more homicide 
than is usual in the author's more modern stories. The 
reproduction of fifteenth-century speech is perhaps not parti- 
cularly successful, but Miss Yonge has skilfully insinuated 
into her romance a good deal of more or less historical instruc- 
tion as to the manners and customs of that date. The school- 
room ought to like the book, and we think it will. Under the 
title of the first of them, Zhe Wild Lass of Estmere (London : 
Seeley), M. Bramston publishes some stories which ‘have 
appeared during the last twenty years in the Christmas number 
of the same periodical.’ For Christmas stories they seem 
rather melancholy, mostly tending to the more or less (and 
generally more) sentimental death-bed. The last is called ‘ The 
Island of Progress,’ being, as its name implies, of the Looking 
Backward school. It is, perhaps, a trifle duller than such 
stories usually are. This is saying a great deal, and therefore, 
by way of giving the author his or her due, we will extract from 
it one sentence which goes a long way towards redeeming the 
whole : ‘ Of art, properly speaking, there was none. Imitation of 
nature appeared to have usurped its place, and entirely to satisfy 
the wsthetic yearnings of the Islandof Progress.’ As there seems 
to have been no progress in the Island at the time described, 
it seems that it might more appropriately have been called 
‘ Herkomer Island.’ Afr. Tommy Dove (London : Longmans) is 
the first of five stories by Margaret Deland, the author of Johz 
Ward, Preacher, a didactic novel, which perhaps profited 
by the simultaneous publication of Rodert Elsmere, and was 
widely read at the time. The present stories are all made up of 
cheap pathos, and of things gone wrong through unnecessary 
misunderstanding. The widower lodger on the top floor spends 
some years in spooning with Elizabeth, the landlady’s cultivated 
daughter. Almost everybody spoons in set forms, and these 
two adopt the very common one of lamenting the deceased, 
and dwelling on eternal faithfulness and only loving once. 
Elizabeth loves Oliver dearly, and knows it, and the more she 
loves him the more she insists on the formula. At last it begins 
to bore him, but they neither of them venture to break through 
it, and when a pretty niece of Elizabeth’s, ten years her junior, 
comes and giggles at the widower, he marries her, and Eliza- 
beth never smiles again. And the other four stories are pretty 
much the same. 

The sentimental mate has often fallen a victim to the 
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charms of the shipwrecked lady : the shipwrecked lady is often 
beautiful. This time she is Spanish, sings like a prima donna, 
carries a dagger, has eyes like a tiger, and makes herself charm- 
ing toilettes out of duck and bunting and uses blankets for 
her underwear. The ship sails before the wind, the topsails 
are reefed and stowed, and Mr. Clark Russell’s usual acquaint- 
ance with nautical terms is displayed with his usual skill 
throughout the three volumes of List, Ye Landsmen (London : 
Cassell). Ofcourse there is a mutiny, and Mr. Clark Russell 
has never done anything better than the scene wherein the 
sentimental mate, the Spanish lady and a half-witted cabin-boy 
quell the mutineers. They sail the ship for four days ; and at 
last bring home the greater part of the treasure which the 
Black Watch set forth to seek. There is a good deal too 
much talk in the book, but in compensation there are plenty of 
incidents ; and the whole thing is a very fair sample of Mr. 
Clark Russell’s method. 


OLD AND NEW 


Graf von Pfeil’s Experiences (London: Stanford) of the 
Russian Army during the war against Turkey in ’77-78 are 
interesting because the author, though fighting for the Russians, 
and actually holding a commission in their regular army, 
remains a thorough German, and is quite free in his 
criticisms on the Russians, on the organisation of their 
army, and on the work performed by their staff. Having 
received his military training in Germany, and having taken 
part in the campaigns of ’66 and ’70, Graf von Pfeil has the 
right tocriticise, and his impressions are always worth knowing. 
There is much in this portion of the book to cheer the British 
heart. The author has no high opinion of the Russian officers, 
and plainly exposes their reluctance to be at the front. Said 
one young Guardsman in his hearing : ‘ I’d give anybodya good 
round sum to give me a slight flesh wound,’ and another, ‘ Ah! 
if 1 were only lucky enough to be back in St. Petersburg.’ 
Again, he finds fault with the Russian staff, alleging that 
when he first received orders to join a certain regiment the staff 
officers were unable to tell him the name of the officer com- 
manding his division, nor did they know where his regiment 
was quartered. Then there is more than one instance of the care- 
lessness wherewith telegraphic lines of communication were 
kept up between various forces and their base ; while the order 
of advance of the separate units of a division was quite hap- 
hazard, often in direct opposition to the most elementary rules 
of marching. It is of course possible, even probable, that the 
campaign of ’77-78 taught the victors as well as the vanquished 
many a useful lesson; but errors are likely to repeat them- 
selves, and when the time comes for us to cross swords with 
the Russians on the North-West Frontier of our Indian 
Empire, our commanders should be able to profit by this lack 
of energy and foresight. The Graf’s description of the opera- 
tions wherein he took part is not full enough for the military 
student, and too technical for the general. Also should this 
volume reach a second edition, a larger and more precise map 
should replace the present wholly inadequate sketch. 

In Pleasant Memories of a Busy Life (Edinburgh: Black- 
wood), Dr. Pryde, late Principal of the Ladies’ College, Edin- 
burgh, essays, not without a certain success, to be his own 
Boswell. The book is, of course, egotistical, but amusingly 
rather than offensively so ; and in addition to admiring notices 
of Messrs. Irving and Toole—‘ it was gratifying to sit at table 
with two men so distinguished in their respective spheres ’— 
contains interesting sketches of Professor Ferrier and other 
less eminent St. Andrews professors, diverting glimpses of the 
social life of middle-class 'Edinburgh, and a very interesting 
account of Scottish student life in bygone days. Dr. Pryde is 
strongly convinced of the merits of the old parish school- 
master, and very rightly insists on the superiority of the old 
system to the forcing method of the modern Board School. The 
old system at least ‘ gave the teacher a fair field for influenc- 
ing his pupils with his own personality’ ; but the chief business 
of the board schoolmasters is ‘ to prepare the pupils for passing 
the inspector, not to infuse them with any enthusiasm ;’ for in 
their eyes young people are ‘bags to be filled with certain 
facts, not souls instinct with a divine spark which had to be 
kindled into a love of wisdom and goodness.’ 

The Merry Month and other Prose Pieces (London: Unwin) 
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by H. B. Baildon, is pleasantly printed, and has a pretty cover. 
Moreover, it is possible reading. But little essays on ‘ Spring’s 
Unpacking’ or ‘ The Merry Month,’ on a lecture by Mr. Crane 
at Toynbee Hall, on ‘ Flower Faces’ and so forth, have need of 
distinction or grace of writing if they are to be read with profit, 
and Mr. Baildon is as undistinguished as a moderate man need 
wish to be. He has been to Ober-Ammergau, and says the usual 
things about the Passion-Play. On the whole he has committed 
no very serious misdemeanour ; but he ought not to talk of 
paying cou rt to Morpheus.’ 

An Introduction to General Bacteriology for Physicians, 
Chemists, and Students (London: Sonnenschein), by Dr. 
Migula of Karlsruhe, translated by M. Campbell, and edited by 
H. J. Campbell, M.D., is thoroughly practical and yet does not 
confuse the beginner by too great fulness of detail. It will be 
useful for those commencing bacteriological work; but it 
possesses neither the completeness nor the scientific interest of 
Woodhead’s text-book. Since bacteriology has got into the 
technical high-schools of Germany it may soon be a compulsory 
subject in the School Board programme, and contrarily an 
optional one for the Sandhurst examination, till some day it is 
discovered that bacteria cause not but only accompany disease. 
We have also received a new edition of /vanhoe (London : 
Black), being the latest instalment of the admirable ‘ Dryburgh 
Edition’ of Sir Walter ; a reprint of An Enchanted Castle and 
cther Poems (London: Longmans), by Sarah Piatt; a new 
edition, being the second, of Siv/eton Leaves (same publishers), 
by Frank Leyton; a popular edition of Zhe Atlantic Ferry 
(London: Whittaker), by A. J. Maginnes; a cheap edition of 
The ‘ Jolly Roger’ (London: Digby), by Hume Nisbet; and 
the Norwegian Railway and Steamer Time Tables (London : 
Cassell). 
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